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Comment 


Mr. Bryan and the Courts 

Tut Indianapolis News makes light of our ap- 
prehension of evils that might ensue from Mr. 
Bryan’s judicial appointments, because such ap- 
pointments must be confirmed by the Senate. The 
fact remains that the President selects and names 
the judges, and it is inconceivable that the Senate, 
which has no power of substitution, would create 
a deadlock, and stop the working of the judicial 
machinery by rejecting the names of any who 
were not notoriously unfit. Mr. Bryan might 
easily designate any number of men against whom 
little or nothing could be proven to their detriment, 
and yet whose presence on the bench would con- 
stitute a serious menace to impartial administra- 
tion of justice. The question we asked was, What 
kind of men would he appoint? What is his at- 
{itude . generally respecting the composition of 
courts? Let his most conspicuous supporter an- 
Recounting the ineidents of the campaign 


swer. 
of 1896, the New York World said to Mr. Bryan 
plainly: 

You and your associates gave your followers to 


understand that the United States courts were preju- 
diced in behalf of the rich and powerful—were, in fact, 
controlled by trusts and corporations—and were deaf 
to the welfare of the people as a whole. Not only 
have you appealed to mob passion against Federal 
courts of justice, and threatened to pack the Supreme 
Court, but you have persistently advocated short terms 
and popular elections for United States judges in order 
to make them creatures of popular clamor. . . . Even 
granting that you might have been honestly deceived 
then as to the intelligence, the integrity, and impar- 
tiality of the United States Supreme Court, you have 
never recanted, 

Can the inteliigent Indianapolis News seriously 
maintain that it perceives no possibility of danger 
in the original selection and appointment of a 
majority of the Supreme Court and scores of 
Cireuit Court judges by a President whose attitude 
the World has thus accurately depicted ? 


Still for Free Silver 

Mr. Bryan has “never recanted,” the 
World. Most assuredly he has not. He has never 
recanted anything. Tle has never recanted 16 to 
1, nor free silver, nor initiative and referendum, nor 
government ownership, nor anti-imnerialism, nor 
extension of the powers of the general government 
by “judicial construction,” nor populism, nor 
government loans to farmers, nor greenback in- 
flation, nor any other of the thousand arid one 
“remedies ” he has “discovered.” True, he does 
not noisily advocate all of his well-known heresies 
just now. But why? Because he has- abandoned 
them? Not at all. He has merely placed them 
in temporary hiding because their exploitation 
might impair his chances of election. We defy 
the World or anybody else to point out a single 
instance of disavowal of any one of these precious 
“ principles ” by Mr. Bryan. What, then, would 
he do in the quite probable contingency of a deficit 
and a decline in the Treasury’s supply of gold? 
Would he maintain the single standard, as CLEVE- 
LAnp did? Or would he direct the payment of 
interest upon the millions of outstanding “ coin ” 
honds in silver? He would have the power to do 
so through his Secretary of the Treasury without 
let or hindrance from Congress or the courts. And 
would he not be justified? Tle has “never re- 
the double standard. It has simply 


says 


canted ” 
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“ ceased to be an issue.” But it would become an 
issue quickly enough in the event of such a hap- 
pening as that to which we have alluded as pos- 
sible, if not indeed probable, during the next four 
years. And what could be expected of Mr. Bryan? 
Would he give the lie to every word he has ever 
uttered and “never recanted” respecting the true 
relations of the two metals? Would he fly in the 
face of the millions of free-silverites whose apostie 
he has been, and who have stood behind him al! 
these years? Would he have the moral right to 
break faith with them? And who would have a 
just claim upon him to do otherwise than put the 
country upon a silver basis when, with full knowl- 
edge of the fact that this has always been the 
cardinal principle of ‘his creed, the people: had 
elected him President of the United States, and 
so, according to the new interpretation, had “ con- 
ferred a mandate” upon him to “carry out the 
people’s will,” without regard to the disposition 
of other branches of the government? We should 
like an answer from some one — preferably the 
World—for, rest assured, not a word will WiLLIAM 
J. Bryan say on this subject. 


Our Sturdy Nation 

The country survived ANDREW JACKSON, a civil war, 
and THEODORE RoosEVELT, and “the government at 
Washington still lives.”—J/ndianapolis News. 


True; and it would survive Bryan. Egypt sur- 
vived a plague, but Puaraon did not ask for a 
second visitation. The able editor of the Indian- 
apolis News survived the whooping-cough and 
measles, and probably would again. Does he, 
therefore, invite fresh attacks, just to show that, 
b’gosh, he ean? 


District-Attorney Jerome Vindicated 

Nobody in New York ever supposed that the 
reputation of District-Attorney JEROME would suf- 
fer from an investigation; consequently nobody is 
surprised by the finding of Judge Hanp, the com- 
missioner, to the effect “that the respondent has 
been shown to have discharged the onerous duties 
of his oftice with zeal and ability, having the pub- 
lic good as a motive, and that no incapacity, in- 
difference, or neglect of duty has been shown in 
any ease.” The fact is, that there never existed 
the slightest basis of criticism of Mr. JERoME’S 
official conduct, and consequently no reason for 
imposing upon the taxpayers the cost of an ex- 
pensive inquiry. It was a case of newspaper perse- 
cution from the beginning. Mr. Jerome had 
offended Mr. Hearst politically and personally, 
and the Journal promptly camped upon his trail. 
For some inexplicable reason, too, the World 
joined in the hunt. Day in and day out these 
two widely circulated journals pursued the Dis- 
trict Attorney, reviling and vilifying him to the 
limit of their resourees in words and caricature. 
Thereupon certain individuals whose names have 
faded from recollection sought the notoriety which 
they were certain to achieve from the eager back- 
ing of the two newspapers, by formulating 
“charges.” The accusations consisted of the 
rumors and suspicions which the World and Jour- 
nal had circulated; they had no basis in fact, and 
no evidence was presented to support them. Judge 
TIAND says plainly: 

What information this committee may claim to have 
as to the conduct of the District Attorney, upon which 
they have assumed to make these serious charges of 
improper motive, abject veneration of mere money and 
the possessors of money, neglect of duty, official mis- 
conduct, conspiring with criminals, throttling prosecu- 
tions, and defeating justice, we can only infer from the 
fact that its chairman and secretary concede their 
utter ignorance, and seem to have signed such charges 
as the counsel saw fit to prepare without real knowl- 
edge even of the content of such charges, and in abso- 
lute ignorance as to their truth or falsehood, and the 
counsel himself is forced to admit that he had no 
greater knowledge or information than they. 
Committee and counsel were only stool-pigeons of 
the newspapers mentioned, wholly irresponsible, 
and actuated by no better motive than to make 
themselves conspicuous. Every lawyer of. standing 
in town, from Mr. Croarte through the list, prompt- 
ly pronounced the “ charges” ridiculous. So, too, 
we have no doubt, Governor HuGues regarded them, 
but he yielded to the clamor, though with obvious 
reluetanee, and ordered the investigation to be 
made. It has cost a good deal of money and a 
good deal of the District Attorney’s time and 
energy, which were sorely tieeded in the perform- 
ance of his exceptionally onerous duties. Still, 
if Governor HuGurs and his shall 
profit by the lesson, and hereafter decline to take 
mere malignant yawping seriously, the experience 
will not have been in vain. Tneidentally, too, our 
somewhat truculent though most engaging Dis- 
trict Attorney may happily begin to appreciate 


successors 





the lack of positive necessity of pitching into every- 
body in sight. 


As Mr. Cleveland Saw It 

Mr. Crivetanp had planned to write three. ar- 
ticles on the present Presidential campaign. One 
of them, which he finished, and which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times last Sunday, con- 
tains this interesting political forecast: 

When it became apparent that Mr. Tarr would be 
the nominee of his party, that Mr. Hearst and his 
party would make a clean-cut effort for emplacement 
as a national factor, and not endeavor to gain any 
immediate advantage for themselves by any such 
process as fusion—in fact, would seek to destroy Bryan- 
ism, or rather Mr. BryAn’s hold on the Democratic 
party, not by foreing the hold to relax, but by lessen- 
ing that which he had to hold-—conjecture as to the 
result in the November conelusions could be of, but 
one sort among sensible men. With the several other 
parties disorganizing, redeveloping, and pro-creating, 
the Republican party is certain, though with a con- 
siderably lessened strength, to move on to a safe 
victory sustained by the popular support of reforms 
which should not redound to its glory solely, those re- 
forms having been the work of decent men of all 
parties. 

Mr. CLevrLanp did not hesitate to disclose that 
he viewed this prospect with resignation. He 
went on to say: 

There is fear on my part of being misunderstood in 
what I am about to say;. but surely the fair-minded 
man must realize, when he considers my attitude 
toward my own party, all now a matter of immutable 
record, that it is prompted by a sense of simple fair- 
ness. Personally and officially I have had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing many things concerning Mr. TAFrr 
that were not a matter of general knowledge, and with 
a keen interest I have watched his large share in the 
conduct of our national affairs in very recent years. 
His excellence as a Federal judge in Cincinnati is 
something not to be underestimated or overemphasized, 
for should he come to the Presidential chair the quali- 
ties which made him a judge of high ability, which I 
know him to have been, will be the most needful to 
him as President of the United States. His high ideals 
of honesty and of relative justice, his great capacity 
for severe labor, and his humorous wisdom in the face 
of the serious problem are attributes equally valuable 
and commendatory to a people seeking him in whom 
they may repese the trust of their collective interests 
while they turn their increased attention to their 
pressing individual demands. 


Going on to speak of Mr. Tart’s special fitness 
to deal with “our wards of the Pacific and Carib- 
bean,” he proceeded to speak of the temperance 
and anti-gambling sentiment as non-political, and 
of the tariff issue as not likely to be paramount 
in this election or the next one—not, indeed, until 
our foreign trade interests “have assumed some- 
thing of the gigantic proportions that are their 
ultimate destiny.” It is not likely, he thought, 
that the business interests of the country would 
be disturbed by the victory of either party; cer- 
tainly not by the election of Tarr. The facts 
underlying the Socialist movement he found to be 
gravely different. That, he considered, “ attacks 
with the idea of destruction the fundamental idea 
of property.” Of the movement’s strength he says: 

Quite as the average citizen viewed with astonish- 
ment the total figures of the last election, seeing that 
even against the tide of Mr. ROoOsEVELT’s personal 
popularity Mr. Dess had polled nearly half a million 
votes, so will they contemplate the results in Novem- 
ber. If Mr. Hearst’s party were not in the field, and 
therefore should not draw to it a large body of dis- 
affected voters who will be chary of advocating radical 
Socialism, and~ the Socialist and Socialist Labor 
parties were to mark the full count of those who have 
become imbued with the fallacies of the non-competi- 
tive state of society, they would be found to be more 
than a million strong, and it will be no matter of sur- 
prise to me if the returns show more than that up 
to the point of having tripled the record made four 
years ago. 
The union-labor vote, Mr. CLEveLAND thought, 
would never take sides in national politics. He 
spoke of the preponderant importance to the future 
as to peace and war and international relations of 
the integrity, sanity, and perspicacity of the new 
Congress, and he ends the article, his last message 
to the American people, with these grave words: 

But when the misadventures of parties, misled by 
sophisticated, sympathy-mad leaders, trumpet false 
calls to reform, treacherous distortions of sentiment 
subordinating private interests, and the well-meaning 
but overheated blundering of the impetuous are all 
met and ordinated, there must rise the final good, for 
the Hand of the Almighty lies to hold and guide, 
steadily, unwavering, and eternally secure, and through 
His infinite merey we shall come to the fulfillment of 
our mission, foretold with our birth, nobly begun in 
our youth, for the uplifting of our race and our 
brothers of the favors not our own. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Colonel Vilas 

WituAM Freeman Vinas, of Wisconsin, who died 
August 27, was a native of Vermont, a veteran of 
the Civil War, and had been a member of Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S first cabinet and a Senator of the 
United States. These are all high distinctions, 




















especially the membership of the official family 
of Mr. Crevetanp. There are families who value 
descent from a CLEVELAND cabinet more than 
descent from the Mayflower, and justly; for the 
association is never forgotten. 


Republican Revival Needed in the South 
Mr. Garrotrt Brown, writer of history and pol- 
itics, published last week in the New York Eve- 
ning Post a long and interesting discussion of the 
one-party condition in the Southern States, and 
ef the reasons he has for believing that the times 
are ripe for changing it. He represents that since 
the deal made with certain of the Southern States 
at. the time of the Hayrs-TiLpen election, by which 
the Southern Democrats recovered control of their 
State governments, there has been no effectual or 
serious effort to build up the Republican party in 
the South. The managers of that party in the 
North have apparently preferred, Mr. Brown 
thinks, to leave the party in the South in a de- 
vitalized and manageable state, and use its votes 
to accomplish their wishes in Presidential nomina- 
ting conventions. McKintey began to show a 
purpose to do something to bring hope to the 
Southern Republicans, but Roosevett for one rea- 
son or another has not heen able to help on the 
movement. But now, says Mr. Brown, the times 
are ripe for two parties in the South which shall 
really compete for rule. Not only are many 
Southern voters tired of being practically deprived 
of their proper share of national administration, 
but many of them who have always voted Demo- 
cratic are exceedingly dissatisfied with the local 
governments their votes support, with the Varpa- 
MANS, Hretins, and Jerr Davisks whom they help 
to keep in high office, and with the legislation of 
their State legislatures. For local as well as na- 
tional reasons the South must have an opposition 
party. This year it abounds in Democrats who 
de not want Bryan nor the things he stands for. 
This year, while there is no negro question in 
Southern politics Mr. Brown urges the making 
_ of a substantial effort to carry for Tart such States 
as North Carolina and Tennessee, which have al- 
ready in their upland counties thousands of white 
voters whe vote Republican year after year as 
steadily as any Vermont Democrat votes Demo- 
cratie. 


After Six Weeks of Pleading 

The Constitution will receive and acknowledge con- 
tributions to the Democratic national campaign fund 
in any amount from one dollar upward.—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


Well, why don’t you? 


Mr. Kern Misses the Point 

Mr. Kern (the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President) is credited with a strong speech against 
Speaker Cannon and the “ reasonable-profit ” tariff 
plank in the Republican platform. The people do 
not rule, be says. because the Speaker of the House 
won’t let them, and the plank is bosh. But neither 
the Speaker nor the plank is running in this cam- 
paign. If it were a contest between the Republican 
und Democratic tariff planks, or between Cannon 
and Bryan, the betting would not be as it is. But 
it is a contest between Bryan and Tarr. The 
tariff end of it is reduced to a consideration 
whether there is a better prospect of wise and 
helpful tariff revision under Mr. Bryan or Mr. 
Tarr. Mr. Tart says he will act promptly, if he 
gets a chance, and do his best to get something 
done. From what people know about Mr. Tart 
and his opinions, they suspect that he will not 
refuse to sign any tariff bill that Congress can 
be induced to pass because it reduces the tariff too 
much. 


Why Leave Out Pennsylvania ? 

Chairman Mack, of the Democratic National 
Committee, announced last week, not as chairman, 
but “ frankly,” and “because all elements of doubt 
are being rapidly swept away,” that he feels “ ab- 
solutely confident of the election of Bryan and 
Kern.” He feels so “because Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, and New York will undoubtedly go Demo- 
cratic this year.” If that is so, Mr. Mack is 
building his hopes on a handsome and substantial 
foundation. But what has Pennsylvania done or 
failed to do that he should not count it in with 
the others he has named? It has almost as many 
electoral votes as New York, and is just as easily 
counted in as Ohio. Is it to save Colonel Gurrey’s 
feelings that Mr. Mack omits it? 


The Painful Case of Atlantic City | 
The New Jersey law called the Bishops’ law 
(because three bishops used their influence to pass 
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it) prohibits the sale of intoxicants on the Lord’s 
day. Governor Fort made pre-election promises 
of special zeal in enforcing all the laws, and this 
one in particular, and is trying to make his word 
good. Up to last Sunday he had the law pretty 
well enforced throughout the State except in At- 
lantie City. Atlantic City has no use for the law 
whatever. As we all know, it is a city of hotels 
and a Board Walk, and exists for purposes of 
recreation. People go there for a change, and 
many people go there to spend Sunday. To con- 
strain the thousands of hotel-dwelling visitors to 
Atlantic City to take their change entirely without 
alcoholic exhilarants seemed foolish. Atlantic 
City could not bring itself to do it, and its officers 
openly refused to enforce the Bishops’ law. So 
Governor Fort had to serve public notice on At- 
Jantie City that if it did not cut off its Sunday 
drinks he would call out the militia, if necessary, 
to compel it to, and Atlantie City had to promise 
to be good, and last Sunday it went dry. 

This locks like a hard case, but it is much 
the same case as that of the more considerable 
cities in States wherever drastic liquor laws have 
been passed. In such States the difference in the 
needs of different localities is not considered. 
Laws fit for rural communities are forced upon 
cities to their detriment, and the only defence 
the cities have is to neglect to enforce the law. 
That has been the local remedy in Maine; and 
when new laws have given the Governor power to 
interfere with it, it has always made trouble. 
Liquor laws ought to be local. Such a place as 
Atlantic City, peculiar and out of common in all 
the details of its existence, ought either to be al- 
lowed to make its own rules about liquor-selling, 
or should be considered by itself, and get such laws 
as are reasonable and proper to it. The State has 
a right to expect it to be orderly and decent, but 
it is not just to impose upon it arbitrarily rules 
that are disastrous to its whole existence. It is 
not argued, so far as we have seen, that the 
Bishops’ law is needed for Atlantic City, or that 
its. enforcement there is useful. The argument is 
that it is a law of the State of New Jersey, and 
must be enforced for better or worse throughout 
the State. © 


Will Attend to Politics Presently 

The time for really active political work this 
year promises to be between the closing of the 
baseball season and election day. Meanwhile the 
Giants get more attention hereabouts than the 
candidates. 


Poets at Work 
’ Governor Haskett of Oklahoma, Secretary of 
the Peerless Treasury, is kept so busy towadays 
sorting the contributions as they come pouring in 
from the people that he has little time for other 
work in this exciting campaign. Years ago the 
Governor was a sort of political manager for that 
distinguished anti-monopolist and champion of 
the oppressed, the late Honorable Carvin S. Brice, 
and he has been in the game ever since. But 
politics is really only his diversion. By nature 
and intellectual training he is a poet whose muse 
is held under restraint with difficulty. The other 
day the Governor turned his nominal job over to 
his large and ‘efficient force of sweating* sub-treas- 
urers and sojourned to Lincoln, Nebraska, to sit 
“at the feet. The weather was hot, and inspiration 
exuded so copiously from the peerless mentality 
that on the way home the Governor became so 
restless that he couldn’t eat. So he borrowed a 
pad from the porter, nibbled the end of a pencil, 
and burst into song. His aim was to produce 
something that would stir the patriot’s sluggish 
blood to action in: behalf of cause and country. 
Tt was but natural, therefore, that he should select 
the tune cf “The Star-spangled Banner” to bear 
his melodious lyrics. The title selected was, “ The 
People Will Pay Their Own Bills; or, No Money 
Wanted from Wall Street,” and the jolly little 
verses, when writ and revised, ran thus: 
Beware of the Trusts, that our burdens would bear. 
Are They generous and true, can their Motives be fair? 
We have Known Them for Years Grown Hoary with 
Time, 
Corrupting our Servants, Regardless of Crime. 
Chorus— 
Oh! Let Suetpon Come forth with His Wall Street 
support ; 
But Honest men all be Deaf to his Court! | 
When the Millions of Wall Street will Honor his Draft 
There’s No Use Denying, They’ve a promise from Taft. 


Shall Elections be Held with the People Supreme, 

Or the Almighty Dollar Make Honor a Dream? 

The People have toiled, producing the Crop, 

While Wall Street has Robbed them from Bottom to 
Top. 


















































































Chorus—- 


America Prospers—Most Naturally True, 

But shall Labor divide where Nothing is Due? 

The system of Wall Street in Frenzied Finance, 

With Millionaires made, not by Labor, but Chance. 
Chorus— 


With Biss, CorreL-you, and GrorGe PERKINS, too, 

Frying fat from the Leeches that stole it from You, 

With Millions Corrupt, Wreught our BRYAN’s Defeat 

Watch Them Close now, I say, They will try to Repeat. 
Chorus— 

Corruption Ne’er aided the Patriot’s way— 

If it’s fighting, we'll fight-—if it’s paying, we'll pay. 

Take back, Mr. Surnpon, your ill-gotten Fryin’, 

The people will pay for Electing our BRYAN, 
Chorus— 


The Governor was so well pleased with the re- 
sults of his endeavor that he immediately posted 
the original gem to the source of inspiration at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. But he had true copies made, 
and summoning to his aid the Honorable Ham P. 
Ber, of Ardmore, well and favorably known »s 
the Sankry of Oklahoma, he proceeded forthwith 
to Mountain View, got up a rally, and sang the 
touching words to the aforesaid impossible tune. 
As soon as they got the swing of it, “eleven young 
women dressed in white” and “a coterie of white- 
haired veterans” joined in the ee After a 
little, according to Mr. Menvitie E. Stone, “ five 
thousand throats took it up,” and there must have 
been a fine clatter. Anyhow, the Governor no 
longer has the slightest doubt of the election of 
Our Common Candidate. especially if Mr. Suripon 
shall accede to, the demand and really take back 
the ill-gotten Fryin’, which by common report he 
has not yet obtained. 

Of the merits of the composition we hesitate to 
speak; as a matter of fact, it sings for itself. So 
much, alas! cannot be said of another ballad at 
tributed to Governor Hasketn by the Washingto> 
Post, labelled “ Bedfellows in the White Ilouse.” 
and jingling thus: 

In the prairie-dog’s hole live the rattler and owl, 

And all in the nest do agree; 
So Bryan and Kern will live cheek by jow], 
When them in the White House we see, 
They say that we Democrats never unite, 
And that harmony never can be, 
But Bryan and Kern will show them a sight, 
When they in the White House agree; 
Hooray, Whoopee! 
When they in the White House agree! 


“Hooray, Whoopee!” has the true Oklahoma 
ring, but the likening of Our Common Candidates 
to a rattler and an owl gives rise to a suspicion 
that the poem is spurious. So do the titles of two 
other ballads attributed by the same journal to 
the Supreme Treasurer, viz., “If You Don’t See 
It In The- Platform, You Needn’t Be Afraid,” and 
“Drop In Your Dollar And Hear ’Em Holler, 
The Trusts Are On The Run.” Each of these 
bears a striking similarity to verses found in the 
Collected Songs and Ditties of Joun R. McLean 
—a gentleman who has yet to prove by his works 
the sincerity of his support of “our Bryan.” Our 
advice to Governor Haske.t is to drop the libel 
suit he has brought against the Oklahoma City 
Times for accusing him of hobnobbing with a 
Standard Oil man in a dark alley, and institute 
criminal proceedings against the poet McLean. 
Judge Kenresaw Mountarn Lanpis would surely 
fine the plutocrat $29,000,000, and might send him 
to jail, which, in our judgment, we say plainly, is 
the proper place for him. 


Readjustment Needed 

At the Saratoga County fair (New York), on 
August 20, the trotting races that the programme 
called for could not be started while Governor 
Huaurs remained on the fair-grounds. The horse- 
men would not bring their trotting-machines out, 
and the management could not make them. The 
horsemen do not like the Governor, but such is 
estimated to be the current constitution of the 
New York State electorate that to have earned 
the dislike of the horsemen is held to have made 
the Governot’s re-election indispensable. More- 
over, that seems to be the actual situation. And 
yet the voters like horse-raves, particularly at coun- 
ty fairs. Is it not expedient that the horsemen 
should- readjust their avocation so that it will go 
on all fours with the Governor and the electurate ? 


How Else? 

Tn the end will the temperance reformers compass 
a change in the manner of American drinking? 
Without doubt a great deal of it has been badly 
done. The current crusade has been especially 
against the saloons. Can stimulating beverages be 
better imparted and consumed by some other 
method ¢ 








“The Simplification of Life” 


A FEW years ago Mr. EDWARD CARPENTER, the Eng- 
lish Socialist, disciple of Ruskin and Morris, pub- 
lished a small volume of essays entitled Civiliza- 
tion—Its Cause and Cure, containing the author’s 
scheme for the simplification of life. Largely inter- 
preted, this scheme allows of a deduction somewhat 
more spiritual and experimental than is the common 
idea of socialistic simplicity. Not something esthetic 
or abstemious, but rather any mode of life which one 
chooses, understands, and controls, is the simple. 

For his own part the author prefers a parlor with- 
out bric-A-brac, because his esthetic joy in contem- 
plating his objets d’art is marred’ by his sense of the 
duty of dusting them. But he admits there may be 
those who love bric-A-brac enough to dust it without 
a qualm, and for such the simple life must consist in 
a decorated parlor; a life of single-minded occupation 
in both dusting and admiring. There may even be 
those whose real happiness finds itself in dusting the 
housemaid who dusts the parlor, or whose. joy in a 
cook possessed of skill in many dishes amounts to a 
pure and unified contentment. To such, he says, let 
us deny nothing, because what we seek is the simpli- 
fied spirit and not the mere riddance of material. 
For what is more complex and difficult than that vexa- 
tious process of abolishing! After all is said and 
done, it is peace of soul for all, and not a naked 
mantelpiece, that bears witness to the unity between 
man and nature. 

In observing the many efforts—both literary and 
practicai—which have moved the world to different 
moods since this quiet little volume of essays was read 
and laid on the shelf, one may well recall with relief 
this somewhat laissez-faire doctrine of spiritual prog- 
ress. We can thank Mr. CARPENTER for an escape 
from those strenuous “retirements” and “ returns ” 
to which we have so often been exhorted by the earnest 
and honest seekers after the simplified. We have felt 
so keenly the strain visible in their overcoming that 
we are fain to murmur, “ Our life is short! Let us 
hold fast to what we have.” 

But the moralizing habit is strong, and when once 
preference asserts itself we begin seeking to justify 
the inner assurance that makes life simple. Quite 
apart from our ideals there are heroes who have won 
cut in the struggle for simplicity, and these rise up 
before us. The Hebrew prophets, PLato looking on 
at Athens, Horace taking life easy on his farm, Boc- 
caccio cheerful in an open-air search for the spon- 
taneous, SHAKESPEARE offering his greenwood tree—all 
these give the hint for real life to man who wants 
but little nor wants it long. In purgatory with DANTE 
the modern term surprises us, after his curse on the 
Latins, so often repeated—*‘ The plant is inferior to 
the seed,” he calls upon his reader to “see the king 
of the simple life sitting there alone, HENry of Eng- 
land: He in his branches has a better issue.” One 
likes to fancy that Dante thought of a return to holy 
nature by way of a growing hand as well as by purga- 
torial remorse. Still, we are unable to image our 
modernism, symbolized in our title, earlier than half 
a century ago. 

The simple life of the .Petit Trianon, tragically 
pathetic, was the last instance of a fictitious sim- 
plicity. In the French Revolution humanity made a 
fierce leap toward simplification, and its frenzy for 
abolition surprises us endlessly, because we view it 
alongside of Rousseau, to whom all our modern 
notions of the life in accord with nature trace back. 
Because, according to him, man exists and has the 
right to existence, he has, therefore, the right to de- 
termine the manner of his existence in accordance 
with the laws of society and of God. Plain enough 
doctrine to us who have lived by it long enough to 
forget the presumption that preceded it. Great strug- 
gles came after it in our country before its reality 
could be established, and we have felt the waste of 
abolition. And now that slavery and blue laws are no 
more than memories, lest we forget our lesson we may 
again search the principal of individual liberty for 
new meanings. With all the elements of life mobil- 
ized and crude mysteries made clear by the friction of 
knowledge upon knowledge, we have admitted the term 
experience to a new social standing. We have, as it 
were, taken*it out of the closet where our Puritan 
forebears kept it dark. Stern idealists as they were, 
they little knew how life could be simplifi@l by look- 
ing it straight in the face; therefore in their first 
escape from spiritual rigors the large terms of trans- 
cendental idealism lift themselves readily to the vary- 
ing imaginations of theologians. But now psychology 
has made all this different, by showing that the ideal 
is not to be conceived entirely outside experience. Ex- 
perience is all we have, and however poor it may be is 
the best we have. In it we try to know what “ God 
and man is,” by means of it we build up not alone 
the life of sensations, but the whole life of the soul. 
It is pleasant to remember as we think of it that the 
carly religionists counted their experience meetings as 
their most sacred offices next to the solitary com- 
munion with God. It is true that experience con- 
tains no more than we know, but it surely contains 
no less. Tt contains, therefore, that knowledge of the 
best which sanctifies experience and us in it. 

It is because we have arrived at some such unity of 
understanding as is involved in respect for our com- 
mon experience that we have weleomed the philosophic 
method known as pragmatism. When Mr. WILLIAM 
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JAMES first set the word in motion he must have been 
happily surprised that every man’s whip was raised 
to keep it going. Even such knowledge of human 
psychology, both practical and technical, as Mr. JAMES 
commands, has rarely in the history of thought met 
with so open and ready a sympathy in the common 
mind. ba 

The gist of all seems to be that as we have accumu- 
lated the paraphernalia of living we have accumulated 
ideals, and ideals, like knowledge, have come more and 
more into relation with each other. With all our 
multiplicity of inheritances no mess of pottage con- 
tents us. We seekers after the simple ask only the 
hest there is. Simple indeed! In the language of 
the street, “ the best is good enough for us.” Some one 
has said, ‘“‘ We have made no advance in generations ; 
we still want only the best.” Just as the Absolute 
alone checked PLato’s logic, so only the perfection of 
art, of leisure, and of feeling satisfy W1mL1AmM Morris. 
Totsror, leaded with the crowns of art and wearied 
with the tension of creation, demands pure truth to 
slake his soul’s thirst. 

But for the laborer in the heat of the day, the in- 
terest in the struggle lies in the process itself. of the 
simplification of life as it actually goes on. Our 
title then becomes fairly impossible, a static notion 
like “ mere perfection.” It is not so easy to clear the 


mantelpiece, for the drnaments once gone, we must. 


deal with the ghosts left behind. We may choose a 
desert island, but we can do little there without the 
wreckage from the ship. 

The limits of the simple life are as CARPENTER indi- 
cates, the limits of intelligence. Seek first to know, and 
then all things shall be added unto you. There shall 
even be added the subtraction of superfluity. 





Meditations on an Ancient Theme 


Tue Casual Philosopher was talking about some- 
thing that he called “the most mysterious and ex- 
traordinary force known to the observation of men” 
—that singular emotion which ensues between two 
human beings of opposite sex, and an obedience to 
which may involve the surrender of reason, wisdom, 
and honor. He quoted the query of an earlier 
philosopher of himself—‘*.\What is more _pitiable 
than a wise man at the merey of his emotions?” 
“Has the world ever explained,’ he asked, “the 
nature of the foree which draws together irre- 
sistibly two persons having no mental, spiritual, 
temperamental, or social affinity whatsoever: whose 
nature and sympathies, whose modes of life, whose 
predilections and instincts, may be radically and un- 
alterably opposed? What is the nature of the force 
which is able to supersede and set at naught these 
natural antipathies? And observe,” he continued, 
“the strange manner of its workings. These two beings 
of opposite sex have known each other slightly, casu- 
ally for a space of time. Then, without any increase 
of mutual intimacy, a curious and subtle alteration 
will take place in the feeling of one of the two toward 
the other. It need not be, often it is not, in response 
to any outward change in their relationship. It 
springs stealthily into being like a small flame: the 
manner of its igniting is hidden and inexplicable. It 
may continue and inerease and utterly overwhelm; 
it may purify and exalt; or it may subside and van- 
ish, as mysterious as it appeared. It may be quite 
free of physical impulse; it may be wholly imagina- 
tive and contemplative. But why? why? We know 
that our friendships are conditioned and governed by 
common sympathies, by closeness of association, by 
community of taste and inclination. We know that 
the love of kindred is a result of blood-relationships. 
But what is the origin and nature of this tyrannical, 
imperious, fortuitous force which operates in defiance 
of logic, fitness, and all that we know of the laws of 
attraction?” 

The philosopher wondered why it is that no deliber- 
ate attempt has ever been made to investigate, weigh, 
measure, and catalogue this baffling force. He said 
that its manifestations have been too exclusively un- 
der the observation of poets, painters, composers, dra- 
matists, and other irresponsible persons—that it has 
always been and continues to be, accepted too com- 
fortably as a matter of course. He was asked if it 
was not likely that any anxious inquirer, however 
eager for’ information, would be left in the position 
of the lady who was interrogating Doctor JoHNSON 
concerning a future state. “She seemed,” relates the 
excellent BoswELt, “desirous of knowing more; but 
he left the question in obscurity.” 





Correspondence 
MINING PROPERTIES IN NEVADA 
Carson City, Nevapa, August 16, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harner’s Weekly: 

Sir.—An article published in the Mining Number of 
the Harper’s of April 11th, relative to the fact that 
the Publicity Commission of Nevada would furnish 
bulletins and information to any one writing for min- 
ing data, has caused a flood of correspondence, from 
not only nearly every State in the Union, but from all 
parts of the civilized world. 

I desire to say that with the thousands of letters re- 
ceived, not more than a third of them inclose stamps 
for a reply, and some of them ask information regard- 
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ing mining claims, without saying in what part of the 
State they are located. 

There are many thousands of mining properties lo- 
cated in the State of Nevada, and unless the county 
is mentioned, and also the district, it is very hard to 
give any reliable information. 

There are twenty-eight associate commissioners scat- 
tered over fourteen counties of the State, and the 
following is a list: 

ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONERS 
Churchill— Levi Syphus, Panacea. 
R. L. Douglass, Fallon. Lyon— 
Albert D. Elliot, Fair- Herman Davis, Dayton. 


view. Sam Arrentz, Yerington. 
Douglas— Nye— 
H. F. Dangberg, Gardner- T. L. Oddie, Tonopah. 
ville. kK. P. Minor, Rhyolite. 
George Springmeyer, Ormsby— 
xardnerville. J. C. Hagerman, Carson 
Elko— City. 


C. B. Henderson, Elko. 


Y James A. Yerington, Car- 
Phil. S. Triplett, Wells. 


son City. 


Esmeralda-— Storey— 
Milton Detch, Goldfield. James Corbett, Virginia 
M. L. Effenger, Blair. City. 

Eureka— W. J. Lamerton, Virginia 
Edgar Sadler, Eureka. City. 
C. H. Duborg, Eureka. Washoe— 

Humboldt— W. L. Stevenson, Wads- 
W. C. Pitt, Lovelock. worth. 


Lee Windle, Winnemucea. Sam Dunham, Reno. 
Lander—- White Pine— 
Robert Blossom, Battle D. C. MeDonald, Ely. 
Mountain. Frank Adams, Ely. 
J. Montgomery, Bullion. Commissioner at Large— 


Lincoln— John O’Kane, Lovelock. 
G. H. McClintock, Search- 
light. 


By writing direct to the Associate Commissioners, 
information regarding the mines in their respective 
counties can be obtained. 

The last Legislature made an inadequate appropria- 
tion for the Publicity Commission, and there is no 
longer any funds on hand to furnish monthly bulletins. 

This will doubtless be remedied by the next Legisla- 
ture, and the State will provide for ample means to 
furnish the outside world with official information 
which will separate legitimate mining from the wild- 
cats and protect the outside investor. 

While hundreds of letters, of inquiry do not con- 
tain stamps, others are so illegibly written that the 
names of the mines cannot be deciphered, and some ask 
for information which would require the sending of an 
expert to a mining district at a cost of several hundred 
dollars. 

Most of these letters are from investors who are de- 
sirous of knowing if the money with which they 
purchased stock is going into legitimate development. 
Wherever this information is available it is furnished. 

I believe that the Legislature which meets this win- 
ter will so amend the law that all the data regarding 
the increasing mining interests of this State will be 
tabulated and issued officially in the form of a 
monthly bulletin, which will enable investors in Nevada 
mining properties to know whether their money is 
going into the pockets of common swindlers or legiti- 
mate mining enterprises. I am, sir, 

Sam R. Davis, 
Chairman Publicity Commission. 


“Shall the People Rule?” 


“SHALL the People rule?” says Bryan. “ That’s the 
question Billy B. 

Calls the bright and burnin’ issue in the comin’ 
ballotry. 

“Shall the People rule the country, and continue as 
before 

For to say who'll have the latch-key of the swingin’ 
White House door?” 


eally looks as though they was to—that’s a fact we 
must allow, 

For, you see, they’ve got the habit, and they cannot 
break it now. 

Since the days when old King Georgie, sittin’ on his 
distant throne, 

Tried to boss ’*em they have spoken in a pretty certain 
tone. 


Spoke right up to Mr. Georgie, sassed him squarely 
to his face, 

Took his troops and sent ‘em packin’ back to Britain 
in disgrace. 

Wouldn’t pay his bloomin’ taxes, chucked his soldiers 
in the sea, 

And they waved a flag fornenst him sayin’ “ Don’t 
You Tread On Me!” 


Kept it up a dozen decades—been a rulin’ ever since. 

Had their way in all elections, made the under feller 
wince. 

From the Keeper of the Pound up to the President, 
you bet, 

They’ve been rulin’, and a rulin’, and they’re still a 
rulin’ yet. 


Spoke out loud in ninety-six, and back in nineteen- 
hundred, too. 

“We've a sort of notion, Willyum, that. we have no 
use for you. 

We don’t want you in the White House!” Said it 
twice before all men, 

And, bigosh, the signs ain’t wantin’ that they’ll say 
the same again! 


Yes, the People will be rulers till the tag-end of all 
Time. 

‘Tis a million to a doughnut, or a billion to a dime, 

And they ain’t a-goin’ to stop it for a million years 


or more 
When your Potted Voice is runnin’ like your real 
one did. before. J. K. B. 
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Mr. Kern delivering his Speech of Acceptance in the Coliseum at Indianapolis 
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The Party at the Country Club immediately after the Notification Ceremonies, where Mrs. Kern entertained the Notables 
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Mr. Kern Formally Enters the Race 


NOTIFYING JOHN WORTH KERN AT INDIANAPOLIS OF HIS NOMINATION AS DEMOCRATIC VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 








Castro, An International Jest 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


COPY] MONG the potentates of this world 
WE re is ‘ ae I have ¢ 
ANG) there is none for whom lave a 
QA more tender feeling than for Cipri- 
B® ano Castro. He has what few rulers 








W can afford to have, a rich and 

Lx» riotous sense of humor. He holds 

gf SN Venezuela under his thumb, and he 
t/ 
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S collects quarrels with other Powers 
as a private individual collects coins. 
He talks joyously of the inhabitants of Europe and 
of the United States as “those barbarians.” At this 
moment he has at least half a dozen international 
cnmities on hand. He has trodden at one time or an- 
other on the toes of nearly every. civilized Power. He 
has been blockaded by the fleets of three of them; he 
has probably received more ultimatums than any man 
alive; he has insulted plenipotentiaries, cancelled con- 
cessions, disturbed the peace of Central America, 
brought the United States, Germany, and England to 
the verge of a quarrel over his rights and wrongs, and 
flouted foreign bondholders; and he is now pulling 
himself together for another merry crisis. Some of the 
most powerful governments in the world stand round 
him in a ring watching his antics, and absolutely at a 
loss to know how to deal with them. Officially he is 
on speaking terms with only one or two of them. The 
rest have recalled their ministers at Caracas, and 
Castro has magnificently responded by withdrawing his 
own representatives from their capitals. From time 
‘to time he utters through the newspapers a blast of 
lefiance that the aggrieved Powers do their best not to 
hear. But the pretence avails nothing. Castro is more 
than a mateh for the British, American, French, 
Duteh, Belgian, and Italian governments together. I 
do not suppose he is losing a single minute's sleep. 
The world has lost its terrors for him. Secure in the 
knowledge that most Powers have money invested in 
Venezuela, while Venezuela has not invested a penny 
outside her own boundaries, and trusting to the con- 
venient fact that the Venezuela State and the Vene- 
muelan nation are debtors, and large debtors, Castro 
goes blithely on his way. Ten years ago an up- 
country ranelhman, unknown to fame, and no more 
prominent than fifty other self-styled generals, he is 
to-day the despot of his country and a supreme inter- 
national jest. Only an ungrateful dullard would also 
eall him an international nuisance. 

Among South-American dictators Castro has the 
somewhat rare distinction of never having been 
financed by outsiders, Most adventurers of his order 
owe their first start in the revolutionary business to 
the backing of merchants and financiers at Curacoa 
or Trinidad. Curagoa especially lives on the turbu- 
lence of its neighbors. It has been called, and rightly 
called, the revolutionary clearing-house, warehouse, 
and hot-house of the Caribbean; and the plotters who 
make it their headquarters ask large profits for their 
considerable risks. A revolutionist who by their aid 
reaches Government House in Venezuela, Colombia, 
or Hayti, finds the resources of his country mortgaged 
for years to come. But Castro’s foray was-a self- 
supporting movement. The accident that nobody be- 
lieved in the possibility of its success prevented it 
from owing anything to outside sources, and also gave 
its leader all the freer hand when luck and boldness 
had brought him supreme power. He had no one to 
divide the spoils with except his own Venezuelan ad- 
herents. Of these the majority were and are Andinos, 
the hardy mountaineers of thé beautiful Andine prov- 
inces of Trujillo, El Tachira, and Los Andes. Castro 
himself had. been sent to the Federal Senate at 
Caracas in the early nineties as. the representative of 
his native province, El Tachira. He made no mark 
in the capital. If he were noticed at all, it was to be 
snubbed and ridiculed for his western provincialism, 
his western clothes, and his general air of uneouth- 
ness. He returned to his small ranch on the Colom- 
bian frontier savage at heart, and nursing a grudge 
against the rulers at Caracas. Among his own people 
there could be no higher recommendation. The An- 
dinos for generations had been plundered by the harpies 
at the capital, much as Madrid despoils the Catalans. 
A chance inflamed their old-standing resentment 
against the central government, and gave Castro his 
opening. 

It was the habit of Venezuelan frontiersmen when 
the tax-collector came round to drive their cattle over 
the Colombian border, offering a similar hospitality 
to Colombian ranchmen in their hour of need. The 
day of reckoning came when the tax-collectors of the 
two States, supported by troops, appeared simul- 
taneously on either side of the frontier. There was a 
brush; among others Castro’s cattle were seized and 
confiscated for non-payment of taxes, his ranch was 
destroyed, and, having no other means of livelihood, 
he raised the standard of revolt. His neighbors flocked 
around him; in a few weeks the local capital was 
entered, and Castro was proclaimed President of the 
Andine Province. A call to play for bigger stakes 
swiftly and opportunely followed. Andrade was at 
that time the President of the Republic, an honest 
and experienced man, but too vacillating and_re- 
spectable for the polities of Caracas. Towards the end 
of 1898 the military chieftains who nominally served 
under him decided that the time had come for another 
insurrection. They called in Castro and his moun- 
taineers to help them, not doubting that when the 
proper moment arrived he could be satisfied with some 
minor office or otherwise disposed of. Castro re- 
sponded, marched upon Caracas with some six hundred 
border bushwhackers, and, aided by the treachery of 
\ndrade’s generals, not only reached it, but was at 
onee proclaimed President. Not a week passed, it has 


By Sydney Brooks 


been pointed out, before the members of the military 
junta awakened to the fact that in pushing Castro 
forward they had brought to light one of the ablest 
and least scrupulous of the many political banditti 
that Venezuelan life has produced. They have all 
long since paid the penalty of their shortsightedness. 
Castro sent every one of them packing, and surrounded 
himself with men recruited from the Andine provinces, 
his old brothers-in-arms, and a few stray adventurers 
who had helped him to power. 

From that day to this Castro’s authority has only 
onee been seriously contested. He has had to face the 
regulation number of risings, but he has stamped them 
out without much difficulty and with an ample re- 
venge. With the money that should have gone to meet 
the claims of foreign creditors he equipped an army of 
six thousand men, and the first use he made of it was 
to invade Colombia. Castro has a Napoleonic belief in 
his star. He nourishes ambitions that are still far 
from being satisfied, and unless he is driven out by a 
foreign Power or by a domestic insurrection, or by 
both together, he may yet succeed in making himself 
the dictator of an amalgamation of the Republics of 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. That, and resist- 
ence to the United States, and a determination to 
keep Venezuela for the Venezuelans, seem to sum up 
his programme; and though the invasion of Colombia 
failed in 1900, it is a programme not beyond the possi- 
bility of realization. For the present, however, Castro 
is simply the President of Venezuela. The President 
has always in a general way been the owner of Vene- 
mela, but no one has owned it «quite so completely as 





General Cipriano Castro 
PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA 


Castro. The Constitution, slightly “ revised,” remains 
what and where it always was—on paper; elections 
are still held; the “ Citizen Senators” and “ Citizen 
Deputies” are still graciously addressed by their 
President, as though they really had an independent 
existence; but Castro is the beginning and the end of 
all legislation, of all decrees, and of all official activi- 
ties. The Supreme Court is absolutely his creature, 
and renders its decisions to suit his political con- 
venience. A chief justice who was chief justice in 
fact as well as name disappeared when he had the 
tactlessness to discover over a hundred men in the 
prison at Caracas who had been thrown there by 
executive order, and when he had the temerity to pro- 
pose an inquiry into their cases. 

Such despotic powers in the hands of a half-caste 
are like dynamite in the hands of a savage. Sooner 
or later one may be sure that there will be an ex- 
plosion. But so far no explosion has taken place, 
unless there has been one in Castro’s own head. He 
talks of himself as a second Bolivar, another Cesar, 
a Washington redivivus. His public addresses, and 
the replies to them from Congress and the press, are 
a reproduction of the times of Nero. Even the Spanish 
language has been hardly equal to coping with the 
panegyrics that bubble up to the dictator and gush 
from him. He is the “ Restorer of Venezuela.” His 
heart is “inspired by ideals sublime and grandiose.” 
The blessings he has bestowed upon -his country are 
“as refulgent as the light of the king star when it 
shines in the zenith.” He is “the universal con- 
science, the criterion of peoples, the savior of the 
sovereignty of the Patria, and the defender the most 
inflexible that reason and justice ever had in the 
homerie struggle against the enemies of liberty, and 
it is because of this that the omnipotence of Castro 
is complete and absolute.” Conjured by his “ irresist- 
ible will” Venezuela “rises from the brink of the 
abyss to present herself to the admiration of the 
nations, grand, dignified, high, supreme.” The “ pro- 
digious Andino” is “the protecting hand of the pre- 
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destined by Providence to restore Venezuela, the chosen 
of the God of Nations.” So.say the orators in Con- 
gress and the writers outside of it; but Castro depre- 
cates such language. “I. ought to declare,” he has 
said, “that I am hardly more than the agent of a 
something superior that watches over the fortunes of 
virtuous peoples, of nations called to fulfil the high 
destinies of civilization and progress.” Yet in his 
calmer moods his estimate of what he has achieved is 
not altogether a low one. His address to the Congress 
that in 1905 re-elected him President for another six 
years contained, among many other choice things, the 
following passage: “I have worked isfeessantly to do 
good, all the good possible. I have remedied as many 
hardships as I could. I have dried up tears that I 
know well have not been shed in my cause, so much so 
that I have granted freedom to more than two hundred 
political prisoners, following in so doing, besides my 
own inclination, the wise principle stated by Cervantes 
in his immortal ‘ Don Quixote ’—that although God’s 
attributes are grand, mercy shines more than justice 
and overpowers it. In one word, I have ruled; I have 
fulfilled my duty, and, confronted with the facts 
achieved, I speak unreservedly with the confidence of 
success. Here is my political, administrative, and 
even social work, with its results—a magnificently 
patriotic work, and admirably grand and portentous 
if you study it in the light of historic comparisons. 
All this I say without vanity as well as without 
seruples of modesty, as I believe that no honest man 
can be said to boast of facts resulting from the fulfil- 
ment of duty.” 5 

That gives with some exactness the measure of the 
mind and character of Cipriano Castro. It scarcely 
adds to the impression to hear that the annual meet- 
ing of Congress has been changed to take place on the 
anniversary of the day on which Castro set forth from 
Kl Tachira to overthrow Andrade; that his journeys 
through the country are marked with the pomp, the 
extravagance, the adulations, and the revelries of a 
Roman Emperor; that one of the dates of the Vene- 
ymelan Independence has been altered on the national 
eseutcheon to the date of Castro’s birth; and that 
his bust is now replacing that of Bolivar on the new 
issues of Venezuelan stamps. Such things, however, 
are also a help toward understanding the man. <A 
foreigner who visited him while the British, German, 
and Italian ships were blockading La Guayra has left 
a deseription that completes the picture. He went 
thinking of Castro as “that sturdy American who 
would not bend the knee to European oppression.” 
He found fifty per cent. of the improvident population 
of the port towns face to face with starvation, Caracas 
in a turmoil, and Castro picnicking at an inland re- 
treat, guarded by his soldiers, and surrounded by a 
party of discredited men and women. ‘It was a sharp 
transition,’ adds this observer. “I had come from 
where thousands were starving to a camp where cham- 
pagne was flowing like water, where the extravagant 
saturnalia continued day and night, though only a 
few yards away: lay the unburied bodies of the stolid, 
ignorant: Andinos «who had died but.a few weeks be- 
fore to keep the dictator-on-his throne.” And between 
his cups the dictator>was piously calling down the 
blessings of :Heaven’ upon the Monroe Doctrine that 
shielded him from all punishment, and allowed him to 
remain in comfort and security. 

As for his political methods they are those of Tam- 
many—but a Tammany backed by force and operating 
over an area of half a million square miles. In one 
sense Castro is right in declaring himself the “ Re- 
storer of Venezuela,” and in speaking of his régime 
as the Restoration. He has, at any rate, restored to 
his country most of the concessions that were granted 
by his predecessors to foreigners. He has annulled the 
American asphalt concession, the Italian mining con- 
cession, the Belgian waterworks concession, the French 
cable concession, and upon the persons and property 
of British and: German, Dutch and American citizens, 
he ‘has inflicted such indignities that his ports have 
had to be blockaded once already, and may have to 
be blockaded yet again. All this has been done under 
due process of law, and no doubt his exquisite manner 
in doing it, his cool and unchastened defiance of Eu- 
rope and the United States, is just what the Vene- 
melans relish. But it is not on foreigners alone that 
he:preys. There is no public utility, native or other- 
wise, in Venezuela that can hope to escape the Restora- 
tion. By monopolies, forced sales, and heavy taxa- 
tion, Castro and his favorites obtain a rake-off on 
every form of industrial enterprise. Salt, coal, pear! 
fisheries, matches, coffee, cattle, rum, sugar, cocoa, 
gold ‘mining, banks, and railroads are all laid under 
contribution. All businesses and undertakings of what- 
ever kind exist on sufferance, and have to pay for 
the privilege of being protected. The country is taxed 
to its last breath, and what portion of the money 
raised remains available is devoted to the army and 
defence works, to ostentatious public buildings, and 
to the statues and paintings in which your Spanish- 
American dictator always indulges. If ever there was 
a country being bled to death by misgovernment, that 
country is Venezuela at this moment. Yet Castro is 
to all appearances secure; he snaps his fingers at 
blockades; he knows that invasion is impossible; he 
has perfected his defensive machinery; his army, his 
telegraphs, his closely-woven mesh of espionage, his 
censorship over the press, over foreign telegrams, and 
even over private letters, keep him informed of all 
that happens, and enable him to crush a rising in- 
stantly. The very exhaustion of the country tells in 
his favor. All classes want relief; none want another 
civil war. I really believe the man of destiny is safe. 
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New York Welcomes the Olympians 


THE AMERICAN ATHLETES WHO WON THE TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT LONDON WERE ESCORTED TO THE CITY 
HALL ON SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, IN A MILITARY AND CIVIC PARADE OF 25,000 PERSONS, AND WERE THERE PRESENTED WITH MEDALS IN FURTHER RECOGNITION OF 
THEIR PROWESS. FIFTH AVENUE AND BROADWAY. WERE BRIGHTLY DECORATED, AND THOUSANDS LINED THE SIDEWALKS AND CHEERED THE VICTORS 


The Bronze Marathon Trophy presented 
to Hayes by Queen Alexandra of England 


Hero of the Day 


Acting Mayor McGowan (2) presenting Ralph Rose, the Shot Putter (1), with his United States Regulars in the Parade 
Medal. Alfred G. Vanderbilt (3) was Chairman of the General Reception Committee 


The Arrival of the Athletes at City Hall, where a The Athletes in their Automobiles passing Madison Square, 
Band of Schoolgirls sang ““My Country, ’tis of Thee” the Marathon Trophy on a decorated Float in Front of Them 





Tony 


Pastor—tThe Father of Vaudeville 





ONY PASTOR, who 
died at Elmhurst, 
Long Island, on 


August 26, was” the 
father of that form of 
American theatrical en- 
tertainment known as 
vaudeville. He probably 
would have resented 
this distinetion, for up 
to tie last he refused to 
call his playhouse any- 
thing but a_ variety 
theatre, and he never 
failed to steadfastly 
oppose all new-fangled 
ideas about the stage. 
Only one characteristic 
of his was more notable 
than his conservatism, 
and that. was his never- 
failing benevolence. It 
has been truly said of 
him that during his 
career of more than 
three-score years he 
helped more needy actors 
than any other man in 
the business. 

Tony Pastor was born 














in Greenwich Street, 7 
opposite the old Pacific 

Hotel, in New York city. 

>on May 28, 1837. From 

earliest childhood he 

loved te sing and dance Tony Pastor 

and recite in public. He FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THIRTY YEARS AGO 


was a born entertainer. 
When only six years old 
he made his first publie appearance in the old Dey 
Street Church, singing comic duets with Christian B. 
Woodruff, who afterward attained fame as a State 
Senator. Tony’s father, a violinist, wanted the boy to 
follow any other calling than the stage, but his 
opposition was useless. Tony was a showman by 
instinct. He improvised a theatre in the cellar of 
his father’s house, and, as he once confessed, “ hooked 
quilts from the beds and painted scenes on them with 
burnt cork.” At the age of eight years Tony was a 
comie singer for P. T. Barnum, in the old Museum 
at Broadway and Ann Street. Thence he drifted into 
Charley White and Billy Whitlock’s minstrels, and 
from them to Raymond and Waring’s menagerie, 
where he rode elephants while playing cymbals in the 
parade, sang songs in a burnt-cork make-up, and in 
the mean time practised at tumbling, bareback-riding, 
and other circus tricks. 

Tony was hardly fifteen years old when he attained 














the proud eminence and 
high top-boots of ring- 
master in John J. 
Nathan’s circus. One 
night they let him sing 
a comic song, and that 
song made the boy famous as a clown. Soon Mabie’s 
cireus engaged him as their singing clown, and that 
began his career as a star. In this capacity he ap- 
peared at the old Franconi Circus, whose tents at 
Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue were pitched 
on the vacant lots afterward occupied for a genera- 
tion by the world-famed Fifth Avenue Hotel, now 
passed into oblivion. In 1861 Tony Pastor was one 
of the stars in the noted theatre at 444 Broadway, and 
there during the trying days of the Civil War he 
aroused thousands of New-Yorkers to patriotic en- 
thusiasm by singing the “ Star-Spangled Banner.” 
With Sam Sharpley as a partner, Tony Pastor bought 


The fast Public Appearance of Tony Pastor, taken at the Actors’ Baseball 
Game in New York fast July. He stands at the extreme Right, with 
Lew Dockstader next, 


and Tom Lewis at the Left of the Picture 


out the old Volks Garden in the Bowery, and changed 
it to a comfortable theatre. Thence Mr. Pastor re- 
moved to No. 585 Broadway, and from there to the 
quaint old theatre in Fourteenth Street, next to 
Tammany Hall. In this place he maintained his old- 
fashioned variety show, clean, amusing, and popular, 
until failing health drove him away a few months ago. 

Among the actors who first gained fame under Tony 
Pastor were George Knight, Gus Williams, Denman 
Thompson, Ed Harrigan, Tony Hart, William J. Sean- 
lan, Neil Burgess, Mattie Vickers, May Irwin, Lillian 
Russell, Nat Goodwin, Francis Wilson, Annie Yeamans, 
Weber and Fields, and Maggie Cline. 





Fifty Years Ago. 




















“The Bathe at Newport”’ 


FROM A WOOD-CUT PUBLISHED IN THE ISSUE OF “ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” FOR SEPTEMBER 4, 1858 ‘ 
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Am American Airship Triumph in France 


























Wilbur Wright (on the right) making Repairs on his Aeroplane 


O other inventor has ever demonstrated 
publicly such power over the unstable 
Fj and unruly air as Wilbur Wright, the 
X A American aviator, whose recent flights 
WY AEN in France have aroused the admiration 

YES ax of all Europe and impelled the French- 
men to great heights of enthusiastic praise. 

Wilbur Wright, and Orville, his brother, have been 
studying since 1900 the problems which have hitherto 
made it impossible for man to navigate the air at 
will. They have perfected a flying-machine which 
looks like a gigantie box kite, without sides, driven 
by two wooden screw propellers which seldom make 
more than 250 revolutions a minute. There are two 
planes forty feet wide and nine feet long, placed one 








above the other, seven feet apart. The car is steered 
by two rudders, one forward, the other aft. The 
machine complete weighs 1088 pounds, and it is 
driven by a four-cylinder engine of 25 horse-power. 
The car is started by being launched by gravity off 
long skids, 

When Wilbur Wright set up his machine at Le 
Mans, France, a month ago, he refused at first to 
ascend, because there were too many spectators about 
for safety. Certain French journals called him “ le 
bluffeur Wright.” 

But now all! this is changed. On the great military 
field at Dauvours recently he flew in a figure 8, at 
a height not exceeding six yards above the ground, 
and going around the second circle twice. On a 


The Wright Machine flying at Le Mans 


second trial he described a much larger figure 8 in 
two minutes and nine seconds, and developed a speed 
of nearly fifty miles an hour. 

Experts from the French and the Russian army 
balloon corps were known to be present, and it is be- 
lieved that other governments were secretly repre- 
sented. The Frencly flying experts, the Voisins, Dela- 
grange, and others, who had been sceptical, hailed 
Wright as their leader. Delagrange exclaimed: 
‘Magnificent! Magnificent! We're beaten! We 
don’t exist!” 

Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, on behalf of the 
Universal Peace Society, has presented to the Wright 
brothers the bronze medal of the society in recognition 
of the aid their work has given to the cause of peace. 

















Tuning up the Wright Aeroplane for a Flight at Le Mans, France. 


In the Left Fore- 


ground is Miss Anne Morgan, of New York, who witnessed several of the Air Voyages 
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WHAT A GENIUS OF RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION HAS DONE 


By 
















OK N the outskirts of Omaha, under the 
VES ENG shadow of the hills which the Mis- 
SiN, souri left ages ago, as it wore its 


Way seaward, is a straggling village 

valled Florence. The real-estate 

(yi ms) operators are even now starting out 

ens gs egg it into . trolley suburb, 

FOES [ts sleep of over half a century is 
almost ended. 

But before Omaha was, Florence is, for it was here 
that Brigham Young and his grim following halted to 
gain strength and increase before setting their resolute 
faces westward. Over the hills from somnolent Flor- 
ence there runs to this day, across farms and ranches, 
the grass-grown track of the prairie-schooners, and 
along it all the way to Salt Lake grow the sunflowers, 
the first seeds of which the Mormon vanguard planted 
to furnish food and fue] for those who should come 
after. 

From the point where the deep-rutted trail crosses 
the crest of the ridge the wayfarer in this year of 
grace may look down on a panorama of inspiring 
beauty, as the restless prophet did before crying 
* forward ” to his fanatical company, and moving on 
in the sun’s path toward the Promised Land. Where 
at the far bounds of the picture rise now the smoking 
chimneys, and tall grain-elevators of Omaha and the 
gleaming great buildings of Council Bluffs, there were 
then only “the majestic “bend of the river, the clustered 
green of its banks, the prairie rolling away like ocean 
billows, and above them the silent sky. 

Behind them the migrant Mormons left a growing 
people, only a few scattered millions, but already fret- 
ful and chafing for more room. The sparse population 
of Jowa was garnering from its fertile expanses 
harvests such as New England knows not. Nebraska 
was buffalo country. Kansas and Missouri had barely 
felt the mandate of the plough, and farther on was the 
wilderness. The red Indian was abroad, and here and 
there some fleeing wretch lurked in the coulees and 
listened in dread for the hoofbeats of his pursuers, but 

‘never a law of God or man ran west of 94.” 

The first agricultural settlers were driven back, help- 
less, beaten, starved. Then a new influx came from 
New York and New England, high of purpose, strong 
of heart, and with constitutions that were taught to 
subsist on hope. 

‘I would not,” said Dr. George L. Miller, a sur- 
vivor of that company, whom I met in Omaha, “ have 
purchased land on the west side of the Missouri for 
three cents a league.” No human being believed it 
would grow anything. How we lived I do not know. 
Looking back from the midst of all that I see here sur- 
rounding me now, it seems like a distorted dream. 
Still we hung on, now pressing forward, now driven 
back by hunger or the redskins, until, finally, the 
discovery of gold in Colorado set the tide of travel 
moving, and by that we survived.” 

The clamor for a way to this golden West, which 
for over fifty years had risen in continuous volume, 
gave birth at last to the Union Pacific. With the 
wealth of the hinterland beckoning. them and_ the 
pushing multitudes of the Old World at their backs, 
the people of that day were not led by demagogues 
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FOR THE NATION 


John Kimberly Mumford 


and charlatans into weighting their statute-books with 
laws to throttle enterprise. Transportation was the 
key to riches, and they knew it. Some mighty agent 
was needed to take up the fabled treasure of the New 
Eldorado and bring it to the middle waterway—lay_ it 
within their reach. They also, like Balboa, were hunt- 
ing for a path to the Pacific, and in the end they got 
it. No price was too big to pay, no concession too big 
to make, when they needed the railroad. 

Here about Omaha, where the Union Pacific com- 
menced to lay its tracks in the heart-breaking race 
for the hundredth meridian, there is proof clear 
enough of the fact that the railroads have made the 
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Mr. E. H. Harriman, President of the Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific Railroad System, in his Office 


West. No later than twenty years ago Omaha was 
the rendezvous of the cowboy, and about its environs 
hung the grouchy remnants of the Santee Sioux. To- 
day it is a little metropolis, growing like a weed, and 
in its broad, paved, but rather uncleanly thorough- 
fares a sombrero is about as rare as it fs on Broadway. 

But in leaving the river the railroad took a path 
to the north, passing around the settlement where the 
Mormon houses stood. Florence was forgotten, and 
has remained forgotten to this day when the popula- 
tion, crowding around the great railroad terminal, 
has outgrown its habitation and needs room to spread. 
The early history of the Union Pacific, with its con- 
struction, which was a border romance, its manipula- 
tion, which was a scandal, and its resultant decline, 


make a tale fascinating, but too ancient to be re- 
counted here. It is sufficient to emphasize the fact 
that where the railway pierced the desert or climbed 
the mountain a people followed, brought thither at the 
railroad’s expense from no matter how far, and that 
it gleaned prodigious crops from lands that but a 
little while before had been pronounced a barren, In 
a single generation the locomotive has brought law 
and order, education, wealth, and peace to what had 
thitherto been the frontier with its turbulence and 
the outlying desert with its eternal silence. 

In thirty years, like so many enterprises of this kind, 
the Union Pacific came to dilapidation, an overwhelm- 
ing burden of debt, and commercial coma. But in its 
vicissitudes it had accomplished the thing whereto it 
was sent, and that was the end of the first era. But 
tremendous changes had come into the Western country 
in the wake of the Union Pacific. Within the scope 
of those pregnant decades the Central Pacific had been 
built, joining the original line at Ogden, and laying 
open at last the coveted way to San Francisco. Later, 
other railroads followed. The lines from Chicago west- 
ward and southwestward cut into the territory, hurry- 
ing to Omaha to touch the main thoroughfare, then 
striking out beyond, each opening its part of a new 
world, “each building its feeders, and battling tooth 
and nail for its quota of the carrying trade, each, year 
after year, bringing new settlers and opening the gates 
to new fields fer the zeal and the ingenuity of man. 

The dire year 93 found this veteran, this pioneer of 
far-Western railroads, hemmed .in, sapped of its 
strength, wobbling along under a receivership, stripped 
of its business by competitors, a railway between in- 
terior points and at anybody’s mercy, for the Southern 
Pacific was no longer a cordial ally, to put it mildly, 
and the steamboat traffic of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri was a memory. Its position was strongly 
suggestive of the ruins of ancient cities that one comes 
upon in the Orient, towering deserted in the plain, be- 
side the dry beds of rivers that have long since ceased 
to flow. 

The new West, as I have said before, has come to a 
wondrous breadth of vision. Perhaps the experience of 
the last year has had something to do with it, although 
the agricultural States this side of the Rockies have 
in no wise felt the recent depression as the East did; 
perhaps it is the general.and natural accession of wis- 
dom and the realization now seizing on men every- 
where that hammering business to pieces does not 
pay. At any rate, the West does not vouchsafe the 
uproarious applause it did, even a little while ago, to 
the man who, without rhyme or reason, berates the rail- 
road and discredits the railroad-maker. It is begin- 
ning to reason these things out for itself. It has 
money in its pocket, and more money in plain sight, 
where a dozen years ago it clute hed a hungry mort- 
gage and stared up at the leaden sky of despair 4 

After some weeks of observation I believe the West 
is beginning to see that when EK. H. Harriman, in the 
lean time of the “nineties,” purchased the debts and 
streaks of rust that were known as the Union Pacific, 
a good thing happened to every one of the seventeen 
States and Territories which are to-day penetrated 
by the lines of the Harriman system. It has felt the 























The Overland Limited crossing Great Salt Lake by the Lucin Cut-off, the remarkable Roadway Mr. Harriman had built over Great Salt Lake to save nearly Fifty Miles 
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thrill of a new energy, and has seen the swift and con- 
stant multiplication of new opportunities within reach 
of its own hands. 


Excepting, perhaps, Porfirio Diaz, there appears no 
more amazing figure on the modern horizon than this 
same Harriman, It is useless to try to define him or 
analyze or explain him. To get a faint idea of this 
man’s measure spread out the biggest map of the 
United States that you can find, make a pin prick in- 
side the diminutive circle that represents the city of 
New York, and then look out over the expanses that 
lie between it and Puget Sound on the north, Chihua- 
hua and Sonora and Durango on the south, and think 
what concepts, what visions of accomplishment were 
growing in his mind from the time as a poor dominie’s 
son he left school and went to work, and through the 
long years when he sat in a broker’s office and fought 
the ceaseless battle of Wall Street finance. 

Many men dream by night and are Alexanders of 
the imagination by day. Here is one who, amid the 
moiling of the market, where every flying minute is a 
fight for life, mastered in some mysterious way the 
subtle science of railroading in its infinite detail, and 
mapped out, meanwhile, a field of action which,’ now 
that the action is in progress, makes Alexander seem 
like a petty Greek adventurer. He took a course of 
railroad training in the affairs of the Illinois Central ; 
and when, in the very midst of national demoraliza- 
tion, he stepped into the railroad arena and gave 
$60,000,000 for the derelict that was known as Union 
Pacific, a draggled creature of the railroad market- 
place that every philandering speculator had had his 
will of, men laughed, as the cynic courtiers of Italy 
did at credulous Columbus. 5 

But Harriman said nothing. Harriman always says 
nothing, Believing as I cannot help doing in the moral 
bigness of his purpose, and holding ridiculous, as I 
cannot help doing, the notion that desire of personal 
gain can play-any part in the tremendous thing he was 
doing, I said once, to one of his friends, who knows 
intimately the projected steps in his railroad under- 
taking: 

“Why will he not make a frank, comprehensive 
statement to the American public of his beliefs about 
future development, his attitude and intention regard- 
ing it, and the motive that impels him? It would do 
away with half of the misunderstanding and silence 
half of the criticism. It would bring the sane part 
of the people into sympathy with his aim, and ad- 
vance the work he has undertaken by twenty-five 
years.” 

" This was the answer, delivered after a long period 
of meditation, “Well, you know time heals many 
things.” 

That is as near as any one is apt to get to an 





The Distribution of $947,200,000 of gross Earnings from 
the Operation of the Union Pacific System and Southern 
Pacific Co. for the six fiscal Years ending June 30, 1907 


authoritative explanation of Edward H. Harriman 
until his work is done and he has left behind him his 
legacy of accomplishment, but the man who cannot 
read a volume in it is slow of understanding. 

It has been the fashion in these days, among the 
circumscribed of vision, to take fright at the very 
mention of consolidation of railroads. The politician, 
to whom, next to ourselves, we owe most of our woes, 
has made of consolidation a bogey man with which to 
seare people into voting him into office. Men shudder 
at the mention of “system,” and sit up nights the 
while trying to devise some means of expanding their 
own business into a system, thus demonstrating the 
indubitable fact that consolidation is the key-note of 
endeavor in this age, and the only means of doing the 
great work that is to be done. 

This is not the place to argue the pros and cons, in 
fine abstraction or upon sociologic grounds, of tying 
one railroad property with another under single man- 
agement. What I want to do is more concrete, to wit: 
To tell something of what Harriman, arch-consoli- 
dator, has done with the disjunct and outworn proper- 
ties that have gone into the making of the Union 
Pacific system and the Southern Pacific Company; 
what effort has been devoted, and is being devoted 
with ever-increasing intensity, to making this system 
of the highest possible utility in public service; what 
influence it has had and must have in advancing the 
productiveness and population and wealth of the West. 
I purpose showing what its attitude is toward the 
men who do its work, what a world of work it has 
made for men who want work to do, what proportion 
of the money it has earned has gone toward the sup- 
port of the people, what amount has been given back to 
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One of the Transcontinental Flyers on the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific System 


the public in improved facilities, what amount in the 
shape of dividends lias been returned to the stock- 
holders; what trace of humanity the system shows in 
its dealings, and with what restrictions it is hedged 
about to prevent its passing from the rdle of public 
servant to the ownership of the Western country, 
which the Socialist argues to be its fell intent. 

First, let us see, definitely, what changes the presence 
of the railroads and consequent population have 
wrought in the value of Western lands, We hear 
vague expressions on this subject, but here are accu- 
rate and authentic figures. A month ago a land 
commissioner of the State of Nebraska made esti- 
mate of the value of a strip extending ten miles back 
from the Union Pacific line for a distance of twenty 
miles along the railroad on either side. The figures 
were based on the rolls of the tax assessors, and their 
totals, including the towns and villages that have 
sprung up, was $1,767,039,300. On the most liberal 
basis of estimate that could be devised this same 
territory in 1863, prior to the construction of the 
Union Pacific, was worth $12,556,800. It should be 
remembered that this is only twenty miles of one 
railroad, that the total length of the Harriman sys- 
tem is some 15,000 miles, and that there are in the 
neighborhood of 90,000 miles of other great trans- 
portation lines in this Western country between Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Rio Grande. And the cost of 
the whole territory in which they operate at the time 
of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 was $15,000,000. 

What a tiny, evaporable drop in the billions that 
the same territory is worth to-day, and the billions it 
produces! How inconsiderable, even, when compared 
with the annual operating costs of the railroads that 
traverse it! But look at the railroad map and see 
how pitifully meagre is the railroad mileage of these 
States and Territories compared with that of New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

* But,” said a solid business man of Omaha, “ we 
have come to believe here that Mr, Harriman will 
do for the West what the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central systems have done for their terri- 
tories, and the tendency at the present time is not 
only to give him a free hand, but to help him along. 
The city of Omaha itself is proof of what the Union 
Pagific brings to communities. It has located its 
tracks much in the same manner as you say the 
Pennsylvania has done in Pittsburg, in such a way 
as to serve and nourish and build up the wholesale 
business of the city. There are half a dozen big firgt- 
class wholesale business buildings and wareftouses that 
have risen in the last two years along the line of the 
Union Pacific trackage. This must prove of large 
importance in the upbuilding of the city, because it 
simply eliminates the large cost of trucking, which 
must be added to the market price of goods in other 
cities, We are naturally keen on the promotion of 
Omaha interests, but the tendeney of the Union 
Pacifie people to build up in this way all the interests 
along its lines is patent to anybody who stops to con- 
sider.” 

With how shrewd an eye Mr. Harriman studied out 
the problem of future transportation and development 
before putting his hand seriously to the work of 
creating a system, how vast his idea of a system was, 
and how profound his faith in the future of the coun- 
try, are manifest in his selection of the Union Pacific 
as a nucleus. He seems at this distance to have 
crystallized into action the thought of Charles Francis 
Adams in 1884—fully sixteen years earlier—when, in 
contemplating the possibilities of the farther West, he 
said, “ The Union Pacific Railroad will some day be 
to the United States what Broadway is to New York.” 

To bring this prophecy to pass there was needed 
courage; that nature gave to Mr. Harriman beyond 
the lot of most men. . Next, there was needed money; 
that he got, even in panic times, from every corner 
where it was hidden, with a necromantic facility 
that has been one of the wonders even of modern 
finance. Next, there were needed men—skilled men, 
doers—and these he gathered about him with un- 
erring discrimination.- He was looking far ahead, and 
watching with keen eyes the varying tides of finan- 
cial and corporate fortunes. He had outlet to the 
east in the Chicago and Alton and Tllinois Central, 
as well as by everybody else’s railroads; to the 
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northwest the Oregon Shortline and the Oregon Navi 
gation Company, one trailing along with the other, 
and both burdened with a bad repute, gave him a path 
way to the rich fields of Idaho and Oregon and Mon 
tana and Washington, where only the lion-hearted Hill 
had as yet set foot. 

But to the south and southwest the Huntingtons 
with their extended Southern Pacific, sat and smiled. 
California was theirs. They were the imminent 
dragons barring the way to Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, and all that lay be- 
yond them in the lap of the years. When Harriman 
bought out the Huntington interests for $75,000,000, 
with all the sundry branches and feeders that were 
strung along the southern pathway to the Gulf and 
Mexican border, the main framework of the Harriman 
system, so far as it concerned the West, was com 
plete, and its maker had risen above the Wall Street 
level to the, stature of the great railroad-builders— 
Gould the elder, Huntington, Thompson, Scott, and 
Garret and Cassatt, and perhaps greater than them all. 

It was a different Harriman. He had ceased to be 
a trader, in the Wall Street sense of the word, and 
had become a constructive giant. In plans for de 
velopment he outstripped the boldest of his lieu- 
tenants, and forced them to do the impossible; in 
traffic, equipment, colonization—departments of the 
business which the ablest men he could employ had 
spent their lives in learning—he invariably went them 
ene better. His energy was inexhaustible, his swift- 
ness meteoric. To decide that a thing was good to do 
meant with him to push a button and order it started 
within the hour. He seemed possessed with the con- 
viction that the years yet remaining to him were all 
too short to do what he had to do, It was only a 
little while ago, in the midst of another panic, that 
he decided to double-track the main line of the Union 
Pacific from Omaha to Ogden. There are nearly two 
hundred miles of it done already. 

And it is so in everything. From the day, nine 
years ago, when he stepped into control, there has 
been no moment of let up in the march of improve- 
ment. Where other men see ruinous extravagance he 
counts certain profits, and banks against them with 
a faith and a fearlessness that are absolute, and thus 
far he has made no error. When other roads are 
poor, the Harriman system is spending money, and 
every cent of it goes into the machine that he is 
building. There is no device known to railroading 
which tends largely to increase the efficiency of service 
but it is adopted by the Harriman lines with seeming 
disregard of cost. Into any point of the West or 
Northwest or Southwest that these tracks penetrate 
you will find trains that make you forget the most 
elaborate equipment of the Atlantic States. The quan 
tity of 90 and 95 pound rails that have gone into 
the Harriman system since the unification began 
would make the everlasting fortune of any steel com- 
pany that could sell them; the engineering feats that 
the Harriman forces, backed by the Harriman convie- 
tion and the Harriman money, have performed are not 
surpassed on earth. 

“The Luein Cut-off ”’—these four words meant a 
million and a quarter of dollars a word in expenditure, 
but by them Harriman eancelled forty-four miles of 
mountain distance and two hours of time in the trip 
from San Francisco to New York, eliminated a grade 
of over 1500 vertical feet and 3919 degrees of curva- 
ture, and took his railroad across Great Salt Lake in 
an air line on a trestle a little less than thirty miles 
long. It was an undertaking that staggered the boldest 
engineers, but Harriman would not admit its impossi- 
bility, and-from the moment it passed into operation 
it showed a clear saving of $1500 a day in operating 
expenses alone. 

There is hardly a stage in the journey over the 
Harriman lines that is not marked by some costly 
change for the purpose of shortening distance or 
saving expense. There is one place on the Southern 
Pacific where for the good of the service two hundred 
and odd miles of railroad were simply thrown away, 
abandoned, and a new line built in their place. When 
you get right down to it, the entire Union Pacific road 
has practically been rebuilt under the Harriman 
régime; it has heen equipped with block and inter- 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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The Nucleus of a New Atlantic Fleet 


By Walter Scott Meriwether 



































The Battleship “ New Hampshire e 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 


N despatching the sixteen battle- 
ships of the Atlantic fleet to the Pa- 
cifie this nation practically stripped 
its Atlantic seaboard of naval de- 
fence. Its presence in these wa- 
ters was an insurance against over- 
sea aggression—an insurance that 
G= insured. Similarly, its presence in 
the Pacifie forfends any thought of 
hostile descent upon the Western seaboard. 

Those who had given any thought to the matter 
at all doubtless had some vague notion that, despite 
the detachment of this strong sea barrier to the 
Pacific, the army could attend to all matters of 
Atlantic coast defence, and could be depended upon 
to take care of any possible invasion. 

It is, therefore, something more than disquieting 
to read in a paper prepared by a distinguished army 
officer that the army itself is wholly inadequate and 
utterly unprepared, and that so far as that branch 
of the service is concerned.almost any of the “ jealous 
and overcrowded nations of Europe ”—nations whose 
“internal boundaries are preserved by the niost enor- 
mous armaments that time has ever known ”—might 
easily land an overwhelming army of invasion at al- 
most any point along our inviting and now defenceless 
Atlantic seaboard. 

This view brings one with great abruptness to that 
contention which so many able and earnest men have 
so long advanced-—an oft-repeated representation that 
this country has no need to fear any foreign aggression 
so long as its sea-power is adequate to fend off attack. 
These had consistently and insistently urged a two- 
ocean standard, the maintenance of two fleets; one 
of sufficient power to afford protection to the Pacific 
coast and our vast and growing interests in the East; 
another so formidable as to not only make hopeless 
any idea of aggression against the Atlantic seaboard, 
but to also keep intact the Monroe Doctrine—and that 
doctrine, as you may know, is not a formula that 
rests on any law of nations, but simply on our ability 
to maintain it. . 

But although fully ninety per cent. of America’s 
available naval strength is now concentrated in the 
Pacific, we have in the 
three new battleships 





Rear-Admiral C. H. Arnold, 


Commander of the new Division 


command this new division. He will take the ships to 
Provincetown late this month for target practice and 
battle maneuvres. Inasmuch as none of the battle- 
ships is fitted as a flag-ship, the department has ordered 
the Dolphin prepared for that duty, and it is expected 
that Rear-Admiral Arnold will fly his flag on that 
ship. 

Navy officers, the men who would have the task of 
fighting the vessels, vigorously protested against the 
limitations which Congress had imposed; called at- 
tention to the fact that other navies were building 
battleships of greater displacement, and that this 
greater displacement meant greater speed, a wider 
radius of action, greater armor protection, and su- 
perior battery power; that no extraordinary results 
could be obtained on this relatively small displacement, 
and that if certain features were unusually developed 
it would inevitably mean the sacrifice of some other 
equally important. ; 

But Congress had its way, and the navy now 
has the ships. The wiseacres who insisted upon 
the type may be interested in a_ recent appraise- 
ment of their value, in which an eminent navy 
officer asserted that their presence in any fleet of 
modern battleships would decrease that fleet’s ef- 
ficiency, that they have neither the power to attack 
a contemporaneous foe nor the speed to run away 
from one, that they were obsolete even before they 
were launched, and that the $6,000,000 expended 
upon them has been practically wasted. The money 
which they cost might have built a Dreadnought, 
and it is conceivable that a Dreadnought might 
meet any three, or even four, of the type, and emerge 
victorious from the encounter. 

These two ships carry a relatively heavy battery, 
but as against the 19 and 20 knots of other 
battleships of the same age they have been endowed 
with a speed of only 17 knots, and as against 
the New Humpshire’s fuel supply of 0750 tons they 
each carry but 1750 tons. Captain B. A. Fiske doubt- 
less had this type in mind when he drew the enter- 
taining picture of a fleet of greater speed and wider 
radius tiring out and exhausting the coal supply of 
another of slower gait but of formidable gun power. 


The Armored Cruiser ion- 
tana,”” a Twenty-two Knot Ship 


“Of what use,” Captain Fiske wrote, “would the 
superior gun power of the slower fleet be then? If 
the opposing admiral happened to be of an unamiable 
disposition he might then simply steam away, taking 
all the colliers and supply-ships, and leave the other 
fleet immobile on the ocean admiring its powerful 
guns.” 

The New Hampshire is of the Connecticut type, and 
as the flag-ship of the Pacifie fleet has been made 
familiar by so many descriptions that no further word 
is needed here. She is commanded by Captain C. MeR. 
Winslow, a name that has been illustrious in the navy 
since the gallant exploit of that officer at Cienfuegos. 
The Mississippi is under the command of Captain 
John C. Frémont, son of “ The Pathfinder,’ and who 
did gallant work during the war with Spain as com- 
mander of the destroyer Porter. The Idaho is com- 
manded by Captain S. W. B. Diehl, who has seen serv- 
ice in all of the seven seas, ani in almost every type 
of vessel that the American navy has owned. 

We have four battleships under construction. They 
are of two distinct types, the South Carolina and the 
Michigan in one pair; the Delaware and North Da- 
kota in the other. The South Carolina and Michigan 
were recently launched. It is expected that the South 
Carolina will be ready for service by February, 
1910; the Michigan by August of the same year. The 
-contract speed of this pair is 18% knots. They are 
improved Connecticuts, being of larger size, wider 
steam radius, greater armor protection, and superior 
battery power. 

The Delaware and North Dakota, the so-called 
Dreadnoughts of the new navy, mark a still greater 
advance and are as much superior to these other two 
as these are to their predecessors of the Connecticut 
type. They represent the all-big-gun idea—a concen- 
tration of effectiveness in a few big guns of tre- 
mendous power. The ten 12-inch rifles which these 
ships are designed to carry are to be mounted in pairs 
in five turrets, and these are so arranged that practi- 
cally the fire of the entire battery can be concentrated 
on any point except dead ahead and dead astern. 
Their armor protection is such as to insure protection 
to all vital spaces. In addition to their main-battery 

guns these ships are 
provided with a second- 
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ary battery of rapid- 
fire guns designed to 
repel torpedo-boat at- 
tack. The vessels are 
designed for a speed of 
21 knots an hour. They 
are now about half 
completed. The Dela- 
ware is being built by 
the Newport News Com- 
pany; the North Da- 
kota by the Fore River 
Ship and Engine Build- 
ing Company. 
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an hour, and, while of 
the Tennessee class, em- 
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WHE day was desolate. The smoke, 
instead of rising, spread heavily on 
a level with the tall, blackened 
chimneys, deepening the dulness and 
gloom, and the gray, cold waters 
~ of the harbor, with their uneasy, 
glintless heave, seemed like a sullen 
mutter. 

On such a day as this the old 
freight-house, not far from the ferry, was specially 
dingy and forlorn, with its front one blur of grime, 
except where little trickles of a deeper stain relieved 
the soiled monotony. 

But Jimmy. Rawton, standing in the door of the 
little office which was stuck on like a wasp’s nest to 
one side of the freight-house, did not regard the day 
nor the general appearance of things. At four o’clock 
on this early December afternoon even The Point was 
comparatively quiet and empty, and Jimmy was look- 
ing out to note where life was not. Those men who 
had work were at it: those who hadn’t it were, for 
the most part, in the saloons, of which there was 
at least one to every ten or twelve dwellings; while 
at Hanrahan’s—Hanrahan whose sign said he gave 
the biggest schooner of beer to be had at The Point—~ 
there was this afternoon a special meeting. 

The Point is a little world of its own, with a popu- 
lation which does not fluetuate as much as might be 
supposed, with a scale of living, a code of morals, a 
vanity, a self-satisfaction, a kindliness, a hope, quite 
like the rest of mankind. There are rudiments of the 
fashionable instinct, too, perceptible at The Point. 
Some of its people are particular as to whom they 
lend and from whom they borrow. White marble steps 
are more “elegant ”’ than wooden ones, and a three- 
story house is * grander ” than a two-story, no matter 
how much one may sublet. To go habitually once a 
week to the Lexington market is a social distinction, 
and anybody can see that to be boss of a stevedore 
gang is better than to be just a plain stevedore. Cer- 
tain streets at The Point are accounted more desirable 
than others, while the smaller “ courts”’ are regarded 
as the natural and necessary abodes of the moving 
part of the population—the English and Irish who 
come over for the spring and summer months—or 
those hand-te-mouth livers who take things as they 
come, and have no fixity of purpose or home. 

Jimmy Rawton, as a native of The Point, knew it 
well, knew its stevedores and freight-handlers, the men 
who worked in Cawood’s mill, the potters at Hawley’s 
pottery, the canners in the two factories, the crews 
of the little trading-vessels, oyster-pungies, and _fish- 
ing-smacks which, when, here, bunched together in a 
pocket of the harbor. And he knew not only the out- 
ward seeming, but the inward truth; the men’s wages; 
the sort of homes they had; whose wife was “ man- 
aging,” and whose not: the number of the children; 
the industrious and the idle, those who made their 
way sturdily in the world, and those who had to be 
helped along through all degrees of ineapacity, down 
to the cunning, semi-criminal, and vicious who “ work- 
ed” every charity in the large city. 

In every community there are souls set for the 
rising and falling. of their fellows; and sueh a soul 
was Jimmy. If he knew the stories of The Point, 
which were many, The Point knew his, which was 
brief, 

More than twenty vears ago, on such an afternoon 
as this, just as dusk closed in and all objects became 
indistinct in the gleaming, a murder was done on the 
freight tracks almost within a stone’s-throw of the 
old freight-house. Larry Harriman, a popular young 
Irishman, going home early, was struck from behind 
with a ecoupling-pin and left for dead on the tracks. 
He was not killed outright, however, and though he 
died two days later, and never fully regained con- 
sciousness, his mutterings and strivings to speak led 
to the arrest of some half-dozen men. The murder 
was obviously politieal, for Harriman headed a faction 
and revolt which threatened the supremacy of the 
local political boss. Those in power were interested 
in suppressing and deforming the truth to suit their 
own purposes; while truth itself had no special cham- 
pion. So, though the crime was brought home to 
two men—Silas Plumb and John Rawton—much in- 
fluence was used to save them from the gallows. The 
jury brought in a verdict of murder in the second de- 
gree, and the surprised and chagrined judge did what 
he could—gave the men the full penalty of the -law— 
eighteen years at hard labor in the penitentiary. So 
John Rawton disappeared from the outward life of 
The Point; but his story remained, and, like the heavy 
smoke, darkened the childhood and youth of his son. 
The children looked and pointed at Jimmy, and 
whispered among themselves. On festivals and cer- 
tain other days Jimmy and his mother, with always 
a basket of dainties, took a long ride in the street 
ears to a great stone building, where they waited in 
a room with others until allowed to see the inmates. 
The ceilings of this building were far off, like the sky, 
and the place was all grave, silent, solid, where even 
tiptoeing made a noise, and where a child asked no 
questions. Here in a large sunny room, with canary- 
birds in cages at the windows, Jimmy and his mother 
sat off in one corner with a tall, rapidly ageing man 
whom Jimmy remembered with painful distinctness be- 
tweentimes, but whom he could never somehow think 
of as belonging to his mother and himself. During 
these visits Jimmy would sit silently on his father’s 
knee and listen to the few words which fell from both 
parents’ lips. The elder Rawton was generally quiet 
and self-contained enough; but once, as they said good- 
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by, he burst into hysterical weeping; and once he fell 
into a paroxysm of demoniacal rage—a result of pent 
feeling, and a reaction from his monotonous life. For 
some time After that Jimmy’s mother made her visits 
alone, while the boy was sent to stay at a neighbor’s. 
Of her husband’s crime Mrs. Rawton never spoke. 
The Point people edlled her “ close-mouthed,” and so 
she was. ‘The crime struck rather her pride than her 
conscience, and stung that pride to the utmost. Though 
a spasmodic workman, John Rawton was a clever one, 
and, until his imprisonment, his home was fairly com- 
fortableé. The bread-winner gone, his wife asked and 
accepted no favors. She worked hard for herself and 
child, “keeping the place decent,” as she said, and, 
when Jimmy was thirteen years old, she put him 
in a downtown book-store. Samuel Lederer, the Jew 














Jimmy was awed... and he felt uplifted 


who kept the store, was a very young man, very kind- 
hearted, very vain, by necessity a second-hand book- 
seller, and by nature and lover an actor. He had 
had a great deal of trouble with his “ assistants,” 
he told Mrs. hawton, but knew he should find the 
right kind of boy if he only “kept on looking.” 
Ninety-nine boys out of a hundred were torments, 
he said, but the hundredth boy was a “ pearl,” if you 
could but find him, and he was fully persuaded, he 
averred, that Jimmy was this “ pearl.” He seemed 
to take a sudden, rushing faney to the rawboned lad, 
who appeared all ankles and wrists and hands and 
feet, and who looked out on life with grave, gentle 
eyes that took in everything and kept a profound 
silence. For just as he had increased in stature, so 
Jimmy had risen from a little child’s conception of 
goodness—clean face and hands, no noise, no crumbs, 
no “mussing” of the Sunday clothes—to an idea of 
restitution, of reconciliation and return. Watching 
him at his play, the neighbor in whose care he was 
left had once said, “ Likely you'll make up to your 
poor ma for what’s been took out of her life, an’ she 
not to blame, either. If you let liquor alone, an’ be 
good, she’ll find a heap o’ comfort yet.” 

And the words, as words will in a -child’s mind, 
took root. So to Jimmy his father’s crime assumed 
the form of something that must be made good, com- 
pensated for. He didn’t know how he was to do it 
exactly, but, if scberness and goodness were part of 
that restitution, then sober and good he would be. 
From a very little fellow he was trustworthy, promises 
he kept, and errands he faithfully performed. He was 
docile. with that seductive docility which comes from 
a slow-evolving, still vague purpose whose realization 
must, of necessity, be far off. He was easily lovable, 
and people did, as The Point dwellers truly said, “ take 
to him from the first.” For Jimmy was one of those 
rare beings who are born to sit in Nature’s con- 
fessionals and to hear with the heart’s fine ears all 
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the secrets of life. No liberal education ever equals 
this, and none so quickens and adorns. 

During the two first months at the store, Lederer 
openly watched Jimmy, patronized him, instructed 
him, corrected his English, and dropped little pieces 
of money about the place to test the boy’s honesty. 
These pennies, nickels, and dimes Jimmy always picked 
up and scrupulously returned, easily seeing through 
the guileless ruse, and secretly much «mused at his 
employer’s simple artifice. Then, finding him intelli- 
gent, gentle, and trusty, Lederer threw himself upon 
the boy in a burst of enthusiastic confidence and un- 
bosomed to Jimmy all his hopes with regard to 
the stage, and so the boy was introduced to a 
world of enchantment, even as seen through Lederer’s 
eyes. Generous as he was communicative, Lederer, 
with Jimmy for company, saw, from the front seat 
in the “peanut gallery,” everything that was to be 
seen. So Jimmy soon began to verify the mimic life 
of the stage by the far larger, less easily comprehended, 
human life about him. And at every turn the idea 
which was forming in his mind concerning his father’s 
crime deepened and strengthened. All tragedy is, in 
reality, founded upon man’s instinct for justice; and 
in far subtler and deeper ways than grown people 
dream of, a child’s sense of justice is the one thing 
which is constantly appealed to. Jimmy saw and 
pondered, saw and perceived, until he had put a world 
—his world—together, one in which, so far as in him 
lay, he was to make amends for what his father had 
done. And, fortunately, the idea did not dissolve into 
the hallucination that he was to do at some day some 
great thing, but crystallized into the daily, hourly 
intent to do the little kindnesses, the small duties, that 
came within his reach. 

So Lederer and his book-store introduced Jimmy 
into a far different world from that conceived of by 
The Point, and gave to the boy outlooks and visions 
which brightened and sweetened his life. Lederer’s 
passion for the stage was so strong that he would 
willingly mortify the flesh in order to feed the spirit; 
for art, like religion, demands no less than all. Saving 
his money, bit by bit, Lederer took lessons, at three 
dollars a lessen, from an old professor, a pupil of 
White’s, and greatly profited by these instructions. 
And the kindly Jew’s jumble of confidences, his loves, 
ambitions, detestations, and despairs, all burning with 
enthusiasm, stimulated Jimmy’s imagination even if 
they failed to clarify his understanding. Moreover, 
Lederer must have an audience before whom to re- 
hearse his lessons, and with whom to go over his 
parts. So to Jimmy he made love; at Jimmy he 
stormed and raved; Jimmy he cajoled, anathematized, 
scorned; the boy came and went, or stood or fell, as 
the occasion demanded. Of course he caught the en- 
thusiasm; a finely sensitized boy, unconsciously re- 
sponsive to every breath of life, it soon dawned upon 
him that in a capacity to impersonate emotions lay 
a great power—a power to move men, to turn them 
whithersoever one would. He took a keener interest 
in Lederer’s studies and attempts as he, in his turn, 
began likewise to attempt. From the seat in the pea- 
nut gallery he watched more and more absorbingly 
“the way it was done.” as Lederer called it, and 
formed vague notions of his own as to how “it” might 
be done differently or better. And he was one day 
trying to hiss. the part of Sir Mortimer (after 
Lederer’s best manner) to an imaginary W%lford, 
over an imaginary iron chest, when burst in upon 
by Lederer himself. The Jew was rejoiced to find 
that the “ assistant ” was infected with a like passion; 
for when art, not self, is served by means of art, 
she admits of any number of wooers, and excites 
jealousy in none; so the would-be Thespian was de- 
lighted to feed the boy’s enthusiasm. Then, too, 
Lederer was president of the “ Ariadne Socials,” and, 
notwithstanding Jimmy’s youth, he had the boy made 
a member of that delectable body; for the “ Ariadne 
Socials’” chief object was dramatic entertainments, 
so that Jimmy’s interest in matters histrionie was still 
further strengthened. 

Few know the eestasy which life may hold for those 
who, as it were, rediscover and recover it piece by 
piece, those for whom the pang of learning is changed 
into the joy of discovery. Jimmy had never heard 
of Robinson Crusoe until he came across a worn-out, 
backless copy cast away on Lederer’s bookshelves. 
Talent appeals to the few, but genius commands the 
many. ‘The boy’s whole heart leapt forth to sym- 
pathize with Robinson in his adventures and mis- 
fortunes. He fairly drank the book down in long, 
delicious draughts, in such trembling joy that he 
could not speak of it, but Lederer found him poring 
over it after-hours. 

“Yes, it’s grand, it’s just grand!” cried the en- 
thusiast, rubbing his hands; “it’s nature right down 
to the ground. It’s what any man with a heart and 
conscience would have thought and done. I’ve better 
copies somewhere, Jimmy; look one up, and I'll give 
it to you.” 

Robinson’s awakening to a better self, his reflections 
—all appealed to Jimmy and helped him on. And 
before he had exhausted Robinson there came into his 
life another book. 

The “ Ariadne Socials” were nothing, if not am- 
bitious, and, in addition to their weekly Thursday 
meetings, they also met on the third Sunday of every 
month for a discussion. In compliment to the day, 
and to the mixed assembly of the “ Ariadnes ”—per- 
haps, too, as a pretty excuse for some dramatic read- 
ing—Lederer, who always propounded the question, 
chose it from some Biblical subject, The first time 
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that Jimmy attended the Sunday-evening discussion 
the subject was, “Was Jephtah right or wrong in 
vowing to the Lord a thank-offering of whatever came 
first out of his house to meet him?” 

That the visitors as well as the “ Ariadnes” proper 
might have full benefit of the subject, Lederer first 
read the eleventh chapter of Judges, and then the 
debate began. This, too, was a new world to Jimmy. 
He had heard much quarrelling, much vociferation and 
abuse; but to have people all thinking and listening 
at once instead of all talking at once, and then here 
and there a speaker rising quietly in his place to say 
what he had to say—all decently and in order—it was 
wonderful, it was charming. Jimmy was amazed at 
the variety of opinion and the diversity of argument. 
Thus he was introduced to the book which excels all 
others in richness of characterization, in dramatic 
possibility; the book commonly called the Word of 
God, but which is just as truly the Word of Man, 
“ history,’ and “human nature.” Jimmy had never 
heard the words before that evening, and they came 
to mean for him a great deal. First he went the 
length and breadth of the chapter of Jephthah, and 
then set sail, like an eager reader, to coast all the 
land of Judges. And it dawned on him that thus 
are the beginnings of nations, the way families and 
tribes coalesce, when tradition grows dim, custom is 
barely forming, principle not yet settled, and men do 
what seems right in their own eyes. He appreciated 
the rudimentary civilization, the blood vengeance, the 
rough and ready justice, the fact that each man had 
to be keeper of his own. Thus he approached the 
Bible on its human side and grew afterward into 
its divine. Or, rather, it became a friend whom he 
knew just in the guise of a man, but which proved 
later one of those angel visitants and ministrants 
upon whose transfigured face he might look and yet 
live. 

In the logic of events, however, and much to 
Lederer’s disappointment, Jimmy did not become an 
actor, though he did learn to read, recite, and im- 
personate with no small degree of power. Without 
any clear phrasing of it to himself, he soon came to 
perceive that acting is nature reversed, that acting 
is to do by art what we all do by nature; that it is 
nature deliberate and conscious instead of nature un- 
conscious and impulsive. He could bring but little 
tradition to bear on what he did, but the instinct for 
truth of feeling was so fine that about his holding 
up of the mirror to nature there was a rough-hewn 
majesty which was very impressive. He trusted life 
so fully, he interpreted it so directly and simply, that 
about his work there was an unexpected naturalness, 
fiashes of insight, and depths and heights of power, 
which those who love the art, once seeing, could never 
forget. : 

Then, too, Jimmy did not become an actor, perhaps, 
because of a vague feeling that not that way lay his 
chance of restoring to life what his father had taken 
from it He felt that he must stay where the evil 
deed had been wrought, where it was known, where 
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its effect was palpable. The Harrimans still lived 
at The Point. They passed him and his mother with 
averted heads; and she went by them with head held 
high, eyes Icoking neither to right nor left, a red 
spot burning on each cheek, and a white look about 
the mouth. No, he felt that he must stay where he 
belonged; and as he saw how his power to doff him- 
self and be, for the time being, some one else, drew 
to him and held the men and boys of The Point— 
even the worst and most ignorant—he felt that here 
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was a something which would help him to make good 
what had been ruthlessly lost or forfeited. 

So at thirty Jimmy was care-taker and watchman 
of the old freight-house where the unclaimed freight 
was stored, and where, at yearly intervals, it was aue- 
tioned off. Though not exactly popular in a working- 
man’s sense of the word, Jimmy was well liked, and 
his office, particularly in winter, was an evening re- 
sort. It was so warm and comfortable with its cast- 
iron stove in a tray of saw-dust, plenty of chairs, and 
no restrictions whatsoever. Moreover, by paying a 
few cents to the coffee fund, a man could have as 
much coffee as he liked. Jimmy made this himself, 
on the top of the stove. He never openly opposed the 
saloons, but quietly substituted something else in their 
place. Then, though not a “worker,” he belonged to 
the ward’s largest political club, attended most of 
the meetings, and gave readings and recitations for 
all worthy objects. To keep close to the men and 
boys so that he could help if help were needed, this 
was the unformulated wish of his heart, the unavowed 
object of his life. And, gradually, unconsciously, the 
people were beginning to turn to him for sympathy 
and advice. The little oflice was becoming a consulting- 
room for all woundings of the spirit, for all disquietude 
of mind. 

On this afternoon, just as Jimmy was about to 
go in and close the door against the raw air and 
bleak look of things, he saw two women hastening 
down the street, and waited to see where they were 
going. They came straight. toward the freight-house, 
and,’ seeing him in the doorway, one of the women 
beckoned. As they drew near, he saw that the elder 
was the wife of Harding, one of the puddlers at the 
mill, and, to his amazement, the other was Bertha 
Harriman, Phil Harriman’s oldest girl, a pretty one, 
with abnormally large dark eyes, and the rest of her 
face a soft white blur. There was a smear of tears 
on the face now, and both women looked agitated. 

“You weren't at Hanrahan’s this afternoon, Jimmy ?” 
began Mrs. Harding, without salutation or preface. 

“No. Come in,” said Jimmy, looking wonderingly 
at Bertha, and leading the way into the office. He 
shut the door and put chairs up to the stove for his 
unexpected guests. 

“Tm ’most run clear out of my mind to know what 
to do,” began Mrs. Harding, throwing’ off the little 
shawl she wore on her head; “but Bertha here, she 
said that you, maybe, might help, so we’ve come to 
you.” 

“Me!” said. Jimmy, startled; for this was like 
having a word become a thing, like having made 
tangible the very thoughts of one’s heart. Bertha, 
the dead Harriman’s niece—Jimmy felt a thrill. 

“The Lord knows we need help,” said Mrs. Harding, 
anxiously; “ but maybe you don’t know what the men 
are up to.” q 

*Tt’s not so much our men as this stranger,’ 
polated Bertha, hastily. 

“Ts that what’s going on at Hanrahan’s?” asked 
Jimmy, slowly. 

The women nodded. Bertha plucked distressedly at 
the fringes of her shawl, and Mrs. Harding threw 
back her cape. “And the work just a-startin’ up, 
too!” she cried. “Oh, Jimmy, it’s sickenin’ to be a 
woman, and have to sit quiet and take it all!” 

“Tt’s not the men that feel the heft of life,” said 
Bertha, with the hint of a wail in her low voice. 

“T’ll do anything in the world to help,” said Jimmy. 
And the girl gazed at him; startled by the fervor of 
his tone. 

“Tt’s like this,’ exclaimed Mrs. Harding, passion- 
ately. ‘You know how scrimped we’ve been for two 
years past, and now things are just beginnin’ to look 
up: good orders, and plenty ahead at the mill; boats 
unloadin’ and work for the stévedores; freight comin’ 
in; the pottery goin’; and the oyster shuckin’ and 
eannin’ boomin’. Haven’t us women ate our hearts 
out waitin’ and hopin’, and makin’ one meal’s victuals 
do the work o’ two, haven’t us, Bertha? And now, 
when things are just gettin’ on their two good legs 
again, and comfortable, here comes this man from 
Pittsburg to spoil all. Why can’t he let us be? 
What’s it to him what wages our men get? It puts 
bread into our mouths, and pays for the house rent, 
wood, and coal.” 

“Ts he a delegate?” asked Jimmy, with a sinking 
of the heart. 

Bertha again nodded, and her piteous, appealing eyes 
seemed to grow larger. ‘ The foolishness of men is 
harder to stand against than: the foolishness of wom- 
en,” she said, sadly, “and makes more trouble, too,” 
she added. 

“What’s he trying to persuade the men to do?” 
asked Jimmy, anxiously. 

“Strike for higher wages, now that Cawood’s got 
all his orders and contracts in for months ahead,” 
answered Mrs. Harding, angrily. 

“If they do, he'll fill their places with non-union 
men, or move his mill and plant down to. Roanoke— 
he swore he would the last time there was trouble,” 
cried Jimmy. “It’s not reasonable; employers might 
be better, and men might be better, but in the main 
Cawood’s a fair-dealing man. The men ought to go 
easy.” 

“The delegate went to see Cawood first and tried 
to bully him,” said Bertha, hesitatingly. Jimmy looked 
aghast. “ And you know,” continued the girl, twisting 


inter- 


her fingers helplessly in the fringes—“‘ you know , 


Cawood’s the last man in the world to try’ to bully. 
He’s worked up from nothing himself, and he knows 
just how everything is.” 

“And the delegate didn’t tell the men he’d been to 
see Cawood.” broke in Mrs. Harding; “so when our 
men’s deputation went Cawood was hotter than hot 
lead and rougher than nails. He didn’t butter any 
parsnips for ’em, I can tell you. Then, when the 
deputation comes back like a kicked dog, the delegate 
never tells ’em he’s been before ’em; so: now the men 
are blamin’ it all on Cawood.” 

“ And he’s got them all with him,” cried the girl. 
with a sob in her throat—‘ canners, potters, steve- 
dores, freight-handlers, all, and he says he’s going to 
bring them all out on a sympathetic strike.” 

Bertha’s tears fell openly, now, and Mrs, Harding 
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said, brokenly, “Jimmy, can’t you help? It's bitter 
hard. The men are just like sheep. Joe Harding 
won't let me open my mouth; but he listens to 
this fellow from Pittsburg like he was law and 
gospel.” 

“ As ill luck would have it,” faltered Bertha, “ my 
cousin, Bud Harriman, was spokesman for the deputa- 
tion. When Cawood was so rough to the men, Bud 
flared up and answered back. He'll lose his job, 
of course; but that ain't the worst. He’s so mad he 

















“A walking delegate from the realms of mischief’ 


ain ve thinking straight ; and—and—the men are threat- 
ening. You know Cawood goes down across the tracks 
every night now to see about the fires.” ‘ 

Paling, Jimmy involuntarily recoiled, while the 
blood rushed so tumultuously to Bertha’s face _ it 
seemed as if it must break the skin; Mrs. Harding 
uttered a wellnigh inarticulate note of warning and 
lismay. 

“ [—I—I—forgot—I didn’t mean—I—” Bertha 
floundered helplessly, then burst out, “Oh, Jimmy, 
what does it matter? I forgot Bud was his son. But 
they’re all dead and gone; and we're alive, and it’s 
our turn now. Bud’s all the boy we've got; for father 
and Uncle Felix have only girls, you know; and 
father’s heart's just set on Bud; for when his mother 
married again and went away she gave him to father, 
and if anything should happen— And for days some- 
thing’s been saying, ‘Go to Jimmy, go to Jimmy, go 
to Jimmy ’—like a clock ticking close to my ear. So 
I’ve come.” 

The tears fell now, great splashing tears, that 
marked the floor as she rose, came to Jimmy, and 
clung to his arm. She was white like sea-foam, in- 
tangible, to be looked at, not touched, even though 
so clinging. 

“Ever since I was a little girl I’ve noticed how 
you went about quietlike, minding your own business, 
but with always a thought for others’ troubles, and 
helping them, too. And [ thought—I thought— Oh, 
Jimmy, help now, for one and all!” 

Jimmy was awed. Something seemed passing out 
of himself and taking the woman’s form to aid and 
abet his dearest hope, and he felt uplifted by the 
passion of her grief and pleading. It must have been 
marvellous, he thought, in that far-off beginning of 
life, to see part of one‘s self become flesh and blood; 
but how much more wonderful to see one’s very soul 
take human likeness. 

“They talk me down at home, father and Bud, and 
say women never understand!” cried the girl. “ As it 
understanding wasn’t just feeling first and knowing 
afterwards; and everybody knows that women feel 
just as much as men, anyhow!” 

She was evidently impelled to pour out her whole 
heart to this comprehending spirit which stood looking 
down upon her with grave, kind eyes. 

“Don’t I know why you look out across the freight 
tracks at nightfall, and leave the door open, and the 
light burning, lest any one should need heip?” she 
cried, recklessly. ‘“ Can’t a woman see the plain truth 
of things? And that’s what I love. You ean’t char ze 
one thing without changing all. The delegate ex- 
aggerates—he surely does; and he’s making the men 
believe the wrong’s all on one side; that’s not human 
nature, it’s not true.” 

“There’s Brosser, now, always talkin’ about his 
wages and the working-man’s wrongs,” broke in Mrs. 
Harding, angrily. ‘“ We met his little girl just now 
with a stone gallon pitcher 0’ beer, too heavy for 
little thing like her to carry, and he’s no business to 
send a girl child to such places, anyhow. Beer’s not 
food; yet think o’ the money that goes that way, 

(Oontinued on page 82.) 
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WHERE BILLIARDS CAME FROM 











WOES, r is a fact not generally known that 
WAS CNN AY) the game of billiards was invented 

(WOE aN YA) by a pawnbroker, William Kew by 
a who flourished in London 
Viz. 





4) name, 
ls some time back in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This inventive avuncular 
) relative of the needy used to employ 
Bhis leisure hours in wet weather 
when trade was dull by taking down 
the three balls which were the insignia of his profes- 
sion, and pushing them about the counter of his shop 
with a yard-stick, after the manner of the game as at 
present played, and using boxes fastened to the sides 
of his counter for pockets. Out of this was developed 
a table with a fence of slight elevation about it to 
keep the balls from rolling off on the floor, and to 
enable the player to make what have since become 
known as cushion shots. 

There is in existence in England at this time an old 
Black Letter manuscript containing a quaint reference 
to the game and its ingenious inventor. It reads as 
follows: 

“Master Will Kew did make un [one] boarde 
wherebi a game was played with three balls; and alle 
the younge men were greatly recreated thereat, chiefly 
the younge clergymen from Saint Pawless. [ Probably 
St. Paul’s.] Hence one of ye strokes was named a 
‘canon,’ having been by one of ye said clergymen in- 
vented. The game is now known by ye name of * Bill- 
Yard,’ because William, or Bill Kew, did first play it 
with a yard measure, The stick used is now called a 
Kue, or Kew, in memory of Mr. Kew, who has been 
dead some time.” 





MAN IN BACK SEAT: “HI! Post THAT LETTER! 





LOVESICK 


If this quaint and curious description of the origin 
of billiards is entirely accurate, is it not possible that 
those “ younge clergymen” were also the inventors 
of the game of pool, the word itself being a corruption 
of St, Pawless? 





TACT 

Ir is told of the youth of a young German prince, 
many years ago, and presumably the present Emperor 
of Germany, that upon one oceasion, his tutor having 
been changed, the newcomer in examining the young 
prince asked: 

“Can your Highness tell me how much is nine times 
twelve?” 

“* Seventy-two,” 
promptness. 

The tutor paled, but soon recovered his equanimity. 

“Permit me to state to your Highness that your 
Highness’s former tutor, which I have had the honor 
to succeed as an instructor to your Royal Highness, 
appears to have been a person of rather limited capa- 
bilities,” he said. 


replied the Prince, with royal 


A DIAMOND DEAL? 

Tne recent Sievier case in London revived some inci- 
dents in the career of that dead celebrity “ Barney ° 
Barnato, amateur actor and diamond expert, against 
whom, smart although of course he was, the following 
yarn is told: 

When the late Cecil Rhodes was at the head of the 
De Beers Company, at a time when they had for sale 
220,000 carats of diamonds, he was approached by 
Barney Barnato with an offer for the lot in one parcel. 


Mpaggetted by 
OC rawter  s 
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It’s A CHECK FOR MY 


To this proposition Mr. Rhodes replied, “ Yes, 
shall have them for that on one condition.” 

“What condition?” asked the other. 

“That you let me see a sight no human eye ever saw 
yet.” 

“ What’s that?” inquired the would-be purchaser. 

“Why,” said Mr. Rhodes, ‘a bucketful of diamonds 
in one heap.” 

* Done!” cried Barney, overjoyed to close the deal 
on his own terms. 

So they emptied the De Beers diamonds into a 
bucket. Then came the turn of Mr. Rhodes, who 
practically had to himself the diamond market during 
six weeks, the time required for restoring the stones 
into their 160 classifications. 


you 


JOYS TO COME 


A porutar New-England preacher says that if his 
sermon ever stretches beyond the twenty minutes to 
which he means always to limit it, the words of his 
little daughter ring in his ears, and he reflects that 
some of his congregation are doubtless feeling as she 
did on a memorable occasion. The occasion was the 
little girl’s sixth birthday, which chanced to come on 
Thanksgiving-day. She went to chureh with her 
mother and sat quietly through the service. The 
sermon was unusually good, the minister could not 
help thinking. He had plenty to say and he said it 
fluently. 

“ How did you like my sermon?” he asked his young 
critic, as they walked home together. 

“You preached awful long, father,’ said the little 
because | and [ 


miss, “but I heard it, love you, 
knew I’d have a nice dinner when [ got home and 


forget what I’d. been through.” 


A BALLADE OF TO-DAY 


You ride where once we walked, my dear; 
One of the passing crowd, [ view 

Your fur-decked chauffeur deftly steer 
His way adown the Avenue. 

Do you remember how we two 
Strolled here in winter twilights, 

We envied none of Midas’ crew? 
Are you as happy now as then? 


when 


You yawn where once you wept, my dear; 
Your opera-box is far, ’tis true, 

From that exalted atmosphere 
Where once our joy ecstatic grew. 

And yet to-night I saw that you 
Smiled listlessly, nor turned again 

Where Mimi’s death once thrilled us through; 
Are you as happy now as then? 


You feast where we had fasted, dear, 
Yet when you dine the lofty few 

Do you remember still what cheer 
Came to those little feasts we knew 

When Francoise poured the wine, whose hue 
Was like to nothing known of men? 

And how we laughed above the brew! 
Are you as happy now as then? 

L’ENVOI 

Princess, small right had I to sue— 
The sceptre’s mightier than the pen; 

Yet, answer for our old joy’s due, 


Are you as happy now as then? 
THEODOSIA GARRISON, 
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AT THE SEANCE “She says that it will not be long before you meet 


again, and bids you be prepared for the summons.” 
R. HARKAWAY, “Tell her that I am ready,” said Harkaway. 
M after much solici- “She wishes to know if you have any other message 
tation, was per- for her?” 
suaded to attend a “Yes,” said Harkaway. “Tell her that I am sorry 
spiritualistic séance. His to say that I forgot to stop at the grocer’s on the 
friend, who believed in way down-town this morning, so if she wants those 
mediums, assured him pickles for dinner to-night she would better send a 
that the present pre- messenger boy for them. You might add that if I 
siding genius of the don’t get home until late, she needn’t worry. My 
Spiritualistic Parlors friend Binks who brought me here ought to blow me 
was by no means a_ toa dinner after this. And, say, just ask the old lady 
fraud, and that he would ° to leave the latch-key under the mat, will you?” ‘ 
see many very  won- But the Medium had vanished, and not even an 
derful manifestations. aura remained, although Harkaway could still per- 
Prompted by sheer curiosity, Harkaway, though a ceive in the atmospheric conditions of the Studio a 
man of fifty-odd years, and rather set in his preju- suggestion of the Pittsburg stogie which the Spiritual- 
dices, consented te go along, and, as had been promised, jst was smoking when he and Binks had arrived. 
the medium was found to be in great form, and many 
were the marvels that under the unbeliever’s eye were —— 
performed there. Harkaway’s incredulity showed in 





his face so strongly, however, that the medium was COLD JERSEY TRUTH 
piqued to a more convincing exhibition, and suddenly : oe 
he grew rigid, stared tensely into the depths of space, Mr. MANHATTAN. “ Which track, please? 1 want to 
and clutched Harkaway excitedly by the arm. go to Philadelphia.” 
“Do not move!” he whispered hoarsely.. ‘“‘ We are Honest GATEMAN (gruffly). “ You lie! You’ve got 


about to have a communication. A graceful form is to go to Philadelphia.” 
bending over you. It stretches out its hands affection- 

ately, and strokes your hair. It is a woman. What 

an extraordinary likeness!” 


Harkaway shifted uneasily in his seat. THE RUBE’S REPLY 

* Again she pats your head tenderly, and sighs, and 7 ‘i 
strives to speak.” “WILL you have a shampoo, sir?” 

Harkaway shivered slightly, and crossed his feet “No, gol ding it! Yeou city fellers can’t fool me. 
nervously. Jest yeou give me a real poo!” 


“Tt is your mother, sir,” said the Medium. 
“ Fine,” said Harkaway. “Go ahead.” 
“She is smiling, and wishes me to tell you that she 
is happy,” said the Medium. ‘She knows no cares, WHERE, INDEED? 
has no worries, and is waiting patiently and happily 
there for you.” Two ambitious but inexperienced golfers were 
“ Dear, dear Mother!” ejaculated Harkaway. recently battling over a Country Club links. All went 





“UP OR DOWN?” 





fairly well, although bogey remained practically in- 
tact, until they reached a tee overlooking a_ pond. 
Each drove furiously into the murky depths of the 
pool. Standing near by was a little girl, not over- 
bright but serious. After the twelfth ball plunged 
to rise no more, she queried blankly but sincerely 
of the golfer: 

“Say, mister, where does the fun in this game come 
in?” 


WISE AND WEATHERWISE 


“T WANT to buy half a dozen umbrellas.” 

“What do you want so many for?” 

““T have five places where I must stop this morning, 
and I want to have things so fixed that when I forget 
an umbrella at each place I shall still have one left.” 


A KEEN -NOSE 


FJRANDMOTHER. “ Why is the baby so happy.” 

Nurse. “Oh, his mother and father are coming.” 

GRANDMOTHER. “I don’t see them!’’ 

Nourse. “Nor I, ma’am. But the child’s nose is 
very keen. He smells the automobile, ma’am!” 


THE SIGN OF THE CRAFT 


“In the days before even the Tile Club existed,” 
said a member of the Players recently, “when I 
was a cub reporter myself, I used, whenever I had a 
week’s pay in my pocket, to dine at a quaint little 
restaurant not far from Washington Square. 

“The place was a quiet one, and had as its peculiar 
attraction a waitress named Sadie, a bland and 
smiling Swedish girl. 

“T had noticed for several evenings a young fellow 
dining like myself with careful reference to the right- 
hand side of the menu. My curiosity was excited 
about him, and one evening | called the affable Sadie 
to my table. 

** Sadie, who is that fellow over there?’ TI asked. 

“*His name ban Smith, said she, ‘ Hopkinson 


Smith.’ 

“© Ah yes,’ said I, ‘what is his business—do you 
know ?’ 

“*Vall, ay dunno yust,’ she replied. * Ay alvays 


tought he ban writer faller like you vas—he neffer 
has mooch moneys.’ ” 


SAVED BY A NECK 


THE late Bishop Potter once in his early days had 
déccasion to officiate at a christening in a small fishing 
village on the Massachusetts coast. The proud father, 
a young fisherman, awkwardly holding his first-born 
daughter, ‘was visibly embarrassed under the serutiny 
of the many eyes in the congregation, and his nervous- 
ness was not decreased by the sudden wailing of the 
infant as they stood at the font. 

When the time for the baptism of the babe arrived 
the Bishop noticed that the father was holding the 
child so that its fat little legs pointed toward the font. 

“Turn her this way,” he whispered, but the father 
was too disconcerted to hear or understand. 

“Turn her feet around,” the Bishop whispered 
again; but still there was no response. The situation 
was fast becoming critical, when an ancient mariner 
in the back of the church came to the rescue. Put- 
ting his weather-beaten hand to his mouth he roared 


ADMINISTERING A HEART STIMULANT across the room, “Head her up to the wind, Jack!” 
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McManus down to see me, hot around the collar 






N the first place let us pick our 
corporation with exceeding care. 
That it may preach its own sermon 
to us in its most effective way it 
must be a corporation—a_ trans- 
portation service in a large city, in 
this instance—that struggles 
against average conditions, and 
on the whole makes average head- 
way against these conditions. 

Let us take Consolidated Traction, of Tremont, as 
our typical corporation. Consolidated Traction con- 
ducts a monopoly of the urban passenger business in 
Tremont—an Eastern city of between three and four 
hundred thousand persons. It was organized ten years 
ago, in the time of big capital flotations, and at the 
time when the trolley-car was everywhere supplanting 
the horse-car. Its foundations were three or four 
horse-car lines, each serving a single district of the 
city. Some of these lines were thirty years old. They 
were primitive affairs and required a primitive knowl- 
edge of railroading for their operation. Likewise 
they rendered a primitive service. Small boxes on 
four little car wheels, unspeakably primitive in light- 
ing and ventilation, heated in winter by dirty straw 
on the floor, in which the passengers might bury their 
frozen toes, ambled back and forth on uncertain road- 
ways; and if you missed the twelve-o’clock car at 
night you walked home or hired a cab. 

The men who welded Consolidated into a concrete 
structure found that with the horse-railroad properties 
they had acquired little more than franchise rights. 
For the universal introduction of electricity as a 
motive power for passenger cars in city streets made 
a complete rehabilitation of the horse-car lines neces- 
sary. Track, cars, barns, and shops had to go to the 
rubbish heap; and added to the great expense of re- 
placing this quartet of necessities was the great first 
cost of electric-power stations. Nor was this all. For 
it was soon to be seen that fashions in power-houses 
changed as rapidly as fashions in women’s hats. The 
men who were trying to shape the unwieldy Consoli- 
dated bought giant Corliss engines, and before the 
paint had begun to dim on those big fellows engineer- 
ing experts were upon them to rip out these familiar 
and beautiful types of straight-line engines and to re- 
place them with reciprocating engines—these, in turn, 
only to be supplanted within a few months by the 
mechanical marvel of the present day, the turbine. 
Lach of these changes was justified by great economy 
of power-house operation, but each entailed an addi- 
tional debt burden upon a giant who needed every 
effort of his muscular strength—a strength expressed 
in a monopoly of the passenger-carrying business in 
a great and rapidly growing city, and in certain 
franchise rights that might be considered sacred or 
profane according to the whims of a changeable coun- 
cil of men who sat annually in session at the capital 
of the State—for the carrying of these burdens. 

No one knows better the attacks that have been 
made upon the strong-boxes of Consolidated Traction 
than James Connaughton, its veteran general manager 
and operating head. His diary tells the entire story 
of the battles of the big corporation. A peep into it 
is a peep into an inner history not ordinarily opened 
to the profane eyes of the outer world. 

August 14, 19—.—We’ve had to tear out the “ up and 
downs” at Beverly Docks. My chief engineer, Win- 
throp Browne, has “ shown me ’—we put a turbine on 
the base of each of our reciprocatings and increase 
our horse-power 300 per cent., only increasing our 
power-house operating cost 130 per cent. It looks like 
good business, but it takes a sight of coin to settle 
for those engines-—$150,000 apiece, or 3,000,000 cash 
fares; 12,000,000 for the four—a lot of nickels to 
come out of a road of this size, and I don’t know 
where we are going to get them, but we've got to have 
them. Browne says the American Electric makes the 
best turbine and we ought to have those. I told him 
that I was agreeable. 

August 17.—Have told Winthrop Browne that we 
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will have to get those turbines from Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, and he did not like 
it—says the Enterprise machine is inferior to 
the American and cdsts more—thinks the old 
man is a good deal of an ordinary sort of fool 
for buying rotten machines at higher cost. [| 
didn’t tell young Browne that the Hon. P. F. 
McManus stood back of the Enterprise folks, 
for I thought it was none of his business. 

It will be well for the information of the 
reader that he understands, without further 
progress into the general manager’s private 
diary, that the Hon. P. F. McManus is the 
political boss of Tremont, the man who holds 
the political fortunes and destinies of that 
city in the hollow of his hand. Connaughton 
has privately a splendid contempt for Me- 
Manus; yet he fairly trembles at the mere 
whisper of his name. Take Connaughton’s 
diary just before election-time. 

October 20.—McManus sent eleven of his 
dirty heelers for jobs on the line to-day, so I 
can tell, like the old almanacs, that it’s now 
time to be looking for another election. I 
placed them. It seems that the steam roads 
are laying off their local track gangs, and P. F. M. 
is worried. Election day is only a fortnight off, and 
the city and county highway gangs are loaded down 
with his loafers to the limit. 

October 22.—Took care of thirteen of P. F. M.’s con- 
stituents. 

October 23.—Fourteen more. 

October 24.—Another fourteen. 

October 28.—A full day. Only seven MecManusites 
after jobs. 

October 29.—My superintendent reports that he has 
had to fire two MeManusite conductors for insubor- 
dination. Each went vowing vengeance and a rein- 
statement as soon as he got hold of the boss. 

October 30.—Nineteen applicants from P. F. M. and 
this worm has turned. We have had to begin laying 
off our own people to accommodate his bunch, our old 
men are kicking, and so we are getting into trouble 
with our rank and file. Most of our car accidents 
for the past four days have been due to this Mc- 
Manus burden. There’s a limit and the limit’s reached 
already. I told Calthrope that we couldn’t take an- 
other McManusite for a month. 

October 31.—MeManus down to see me, hot around 
the collar. Says that if I don’t take care of the 
“boys” and put back the two we fired we don’t get 
our franchise through : 

Woodbridge Avenue. I 

told the operating de- 
partment to take on { 

the men again. 

November 2.—Morn- 
ing Republic says the 
quality of our help is 
deteriorating. No news 
to me. We had four 
more street accidents 
to-day due to Me- 
Manus’s drunken con- 
stituents. 

November 3.—My 
superintendent says 
the McManus crowd is 
drunk all the while, 
and our legal depart- 
ment is asking how 
long we are going to 
have these accidents— 
three more to-day. I 
have told the operating 
department to fire 
every McManusite be- 
fore night. 

Late at night.—Mce- 
Manus has just had me 
on the ’phone, and says 
that I can’t care very 
much about that 
Woodbridge Avenue 
franchise. We have 
compromised the issue. 
I keep the whole bunch 
of heelers until after 
election. That’s three 
more days, and we 
stomach the smash-ups 
and the newspaper 
abuse and keep our 
mouths — shut. After 
that they go, kit and 
caboodle, and McManus 
agrees to make no 
holler. That’s like P. 
F. M. He gets his 
dirty dogs to vote his 
way, and after then 
they can shift for them- 
selves until the eve of 
another election. 

November 7.—Began 
to breathe free to-day. 
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By Herbert R. Dickenson 


ILLUSTRATED BY M LEONE BRACKER 


We had no street accidents, likewise none of the Me- 
Manus appointees. P. F. M. doesn’t care—he won out 
all over the town yesterday—and I don’t much care, for 
it looks as if he was going to give us a chance to 
get our rails in Woodbridge Avenue—the folks out 
there have been praying for them for eighteen months 
now. 

December 14.—They’ve been hammering our service 
again. Morning Republic has made such a racket 
that the Light Railways Commission up at the 
capital has jumped into the row. Their terms expire 
at the end of the year, and if they don’t make a big 
noise they may not get reappointed January 1. So 
they have made an order that we make a hundred 
more car trips every week-day and get the new 
schedule in order in seven days. That hurts. 

December 16.—Board of Directors met to-night. I 
generally hide in the cellar till they adjourn. . Got the 
echoes of their session after they were gone. We've 
got to cut our operating expenses. I’ve got everything 
else down to rock bottom, and the only way we can 
skin the measure is to cut off car trips. Len Howard 
says about a hundred a day will do. That only 
measures two hundred a day apart from the Republic 
and the State Commission. Hoorah! 

December 21.—We’ve staved off the L. R. C. for an- 
other week and the Republic is whispering—not shout- 
ing. I gave their main devil a tip to buy Consoli- 
dated? Told him that our directors were trying to de- 
clare a dividend. No joke. 

December 25.—Merry Christmas. I got a present. 
Went down to my oflice and found a letter from the 
board asking when we were going to trim our opera- 
ting expenses. I sent them the clippings from the 
papers, and called up the reporters to tell them that 
we were going to increase the Hilltop Avenue service 
fifteen per cent. 

December 26.—Papers handing out bouquets. Board 
of Directors up in the air. A lot of use trying to 
please it! 

December 27.—Light Railways Commission howling. 
Wants to know what business we have increasing our 
service without tipping them off sé they can make an 
order and force us into cringing submission. They’re 
worrying about the renewing of their jobs. I wired 
back and asked if we couldn’t get the credit of doing 
something good once in a great while. They said we 
could not. 

December 28.—President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce came to me when [ was lunching in the club 
this noon and asked why the C. of C. couldn’t have 
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had the credit of suggesting the increase in Hilltop 
Avenue service. He is also up for a renewal. 

December 29.—Our general counsel] says the Alder- 
men are pretty hot because they could not have had a 
chance at Hilltop Avenue. If I hear much more of it 
we'll go back to the old schedule again. 

January 11.—Aldermen still pretty sore about Hiil- 
top Avenue, and have ordered us to tear out our 
cable lines on Dock and Washington streets—the eight 
per cent. grades—and replace them with electricity. 
They give us sixty days to turn the trick, and then 
where will we be with our dividends? 

January 12.—The Republic—morning Democratic 
organ—praises the action of the City Council (Demo- 
cratic), says the service on our cable roads is 
atrocious, and backs up its arguments with interviews 
with leading citizens. 

January 13.—The Light Railways Commission (Re- 
publican) up at the State Capitol has ordered us on 
no account to dare to rip out our cables on Dock and 
Washington streets, and takes the high ground of 
‘preservation of the public safety.” 

January 14.—The Enterprise—morning Republican 
organ—lauds the State Light Railways Commission 
to the high skies, and says that if it were not for the 
commission Tremont would see a terrific catastrophe. 
It supports its position by a series of interviews with 
leading citizens. 

January 15.—The State Light Railways Commis- 
sion has ordered a public investigation of the cable- 
road question, and has given us four days to prepare 
complete statistics of this phase of our business. 

January 16.—The Board of Aldermen, not wishing to 
miss any of the golden sun of publicity, has instructed 
its Railroad Committee to hold a public investigation 
of the same question, and to show up the 8. L. R. C. 
as a nest of liars. More statistics required. 

January 19.—State Light Railways Commission be- 
gan its investigation yesterday to three-ply head- 
lines. We brought a truckload of books and papers 
and most of our executive force. Played to a small 
house. Seventeen present, excluding janitor, and 
fifteen of these reporters. A brilliant session. State 
Light Railways Commission proved every point, and 
caught the front page of the Enterprise. The Repub- 
lic did not seem to think so much of it. 

January 21.—The Railroad Committee of the Alder- 
men took its innings yesterday, and we trucked our 
documents over there. Another small house present, 
reporters and some reformers—amateur and _profes- 
sional. These last said the scathing things, and I 
noticed at both hearings took the precaution to have 
the scathing things typewritten and distributed 
among the reporters in advance. : 

January 22.—Both investigations proceeding simul- 
taneously and each gloriously proving what its man- 
agers set out to prove. Each also proving a different 
result from the other. Can detect the beginning of 
the end. There was a big murder last night down at 
Baker’s Island, and the red-headed extras have al- 
ready called off their star pencil-pushers. 

January -27.—Investigations over. There is a big 
row on over the Penitentiary appropriation, and, no 
reporters being left for the investigations, they have 
closed their doors. Thank the Lord, this penitentiary 
row will bring McManus back to the scene of action. 
These investigations have cost us to date $3000 each, 
and we haven’t got even a pussy-willow bouquet out 
of either. 
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January 28.—The 
town’s deadlocked on 
the cable-road prop- 
osition. Chamber 
of Commerce  (Re- 
publican influence) 
indorses the State 
Light Railways Com- 
mission; Citizens’ 
League (Democratic 
influence), the Alder- 
men. City Council 
and State Light Rail- 
ways Commission at 
swords’ points and 
using columns of lino- 
type slugs vilifying 
each other. Don’t 
know who will win— 
or much care. Only 
one sure thing in the 
situation. Whichever 
side wins, Consoli- 
dated’s the goat and 
gets all the kicks that 
are coming. 

January 29.—Hon 
P. F. McManus home 
from Florida, and 
tells me that he can 
deliver either the City 
Council or the State 
Light Railways Com- 
mission, so we can do 
as we please about 
those cable roads. I 
have not taken the 
matter under serious 
advisement up to the 
present time. 


Fiction ofttimes 
clothes Fact but lightly. Consolidated Traction 
and Jim Connaughton are Fiction—mere names. 
But the things and the men they veil are essen- 
tially real—the almost overwhelming problems they 
face each hour, tremendously vital. 

Men like Connaughton and their loyal helpers find 
that their recompense for toilsome problemful hours 
is a generous and joyous vilification—by the press, 
by public officers who render in every form of muni- 
cipal operation a service vastly inferior to that of 
privately owned and conducted corporations, by self- 
appointed reform societies. 

“ Butchered to make a Roman holiday!”—that is 
the fate of the men who have struggled, who have been 
carried off their feet. 

Their minds? A final theft from Jim Connaughton’s 
well-thumbed diary will give a photograph of these: 

“ They are talking municipal ownership right here in 
Tremont, and I say the sooner the better. I’ve made 
enough to get out and buy a farm and make a living 
out of farming, and that is better than selling my 
brain and-soul and energy at so many dcllars a month. 
For I have come to the conclusion that Consolidated 
Traction has not enough money in its Treasury nor 
ever will have to make me stand this sort of thing 
much longer. I’m tired. I’m awfully tired. A man 
can stand strain and more strain and most strain, but 
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you can pile a weight upon a bridge that will even 
break the -keystone of the arch. So I say the sooner 
the better. I can sail over the sea and watch the 
other fellows catch it. I’ll have as much fun out of 
that as the loafer has when he stands on the corner to 
watch the man carry the hod, the mason splash his 
mortar and set the quarried stone. In the mean time 
Tremont—McManus—is for municipal ownership—the 
whole thing to the limit, as P. F. M. confessed to 
me last night. For the first time in his crooked life 
he is working shoulder-touch-shoulder with the frock 
coats and the silk hats. McManus knows his paths and 
does not get caught in the ropes. McManus once told 
me that he wished there were twenty-two elevators in 
the City Hall instead of two. Said he’d be able to 
take better care of his boys then. Think of McManus 
drunk with power—and the transit lines—seven thou- 
sand jobs to be filled by the boys! He did me the 
honor to suggest that I take the road in hand and 
run it as a municipal proposition—offered me big 
money and lots of the city’s money to spend on the 
property, but I said I wouldn’t tackle it for a million. 
I’m tired. I told him to get Owen Gallagher, Alderman 
from the Sixth Ward. 

“*The Lord help P. F. MeManus,’ says P. F. Me- 
Manus, and then he helps himself. God help Tremont, 
for Tremont can’t help herself!” 





Are Our 


HE urgent need of industrial training as 
ja part of our public-school system, as 
; well as the imperative duty of simplify- 
ing and strengthening the elementary 
yey course, were the subjects of an exceed- 
AS} ingly interesting address made recently 





by ‘Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, before the Nationa 


Education Association at CJeveland, Ohio. 

“When but one-third of. the children,” said Dr. 
Draper, “ remain to the end of the elementary course 
in a country where education is such a universal 
passion, there is something the matter with the 
schools. When half of the men who are responsible 
for the business activities and who are guiding the 
political life of the country tell us that children from 
the elementary schools are not able to do definite things 
required in the world’s real affairs, there is something 
the matter with the schools. When. work seeks 
workers, and young men and women are indifferent to 
it or do not know how to do it, there is something the 
matter with the schools. 

* The length of the school period and the productive 
value of the citizen are closely related. Industrialism 
is the great basis of a nation’s true strength and real 
culture. Knowing this we have seen that there is 
not sufficient articulation between the educational and 
the industrial systems of the country. We have seen 
the indefinite expansion of instruction and the un- 
limited multiplication of appliances leading to literary, 
and professional, and managing occupations, without 
any real solicitude about the vital industrial founda- 
tions of the nation’s happiness and power. A situa- 
tion manifestly unjust to the greater number, even 
unjust to those for whom it has done the most, has 
resulted. Notwithstandin 
educational opportunity, there has grown up an absurd 
hiatus in the educational system; which denies the just 
rights of the wage-earning masses and grievously 
menaces the industrial efficiency. and the material 
prosperity of the country. 

. “It is because I believe as ardently as I do in the 
open chance for every American child, that I say that 
the implications and the influences of the schools must 
not lead boys who might become excellent cabinet- 
makers into being no-account lawyers, and girls who 
might be first-class breadmakers or dressmakers into 
being fourth-class music-teachers. ... The school 
system has grown deformed; it is one-sided and not 
broad enough at the base. The trouble is not that the 


our boasted universality of. 


Public Schools Futile? 


higher institutions have grown abnormally. . . . The 


ailment is in the elementary schools. 

“The programmes in tic elementary schools are over- 
loaded, and the teachers are overtaxed. The terms 
have become too short and the vacations too long, in 
the interest of teachers who are often overworked by 
schools that are too large, and by programmes that are 
too crowded and complex. But that is not the worst. 
There is too much pedagogy and too little teaching. 
There is too much artificial, and superficial, and there- 
fore false, culture, and too little of the only thing that 
makes true culture. There are too many classes, too 
many books, too many visionary appliances. The 
teachers are forced into fanciful speculation and airy 
methods in order to be thought at the fore of peda- 
gogical ‘progress. There are pedagogical and psycho- 
logical wretches who seem to think that they can ex- 
periment upon children as physiologists and bacteriolo- 
gists practice upon guinea pigs, and that without any 
equivalent basis of scientific knowledge. The result 
upon the child is confused conceit rather than mental 
clarity, and a little information about everything 
rather than exact efficiency in any definite thing.” 

Dr. Draper declares that we prodigally waste the 
lives of children; that we are doing a wrong to millions 
of children, and that we show a larger percentage of 
illiteracy than other favored nation. He continues: 

“The root of the trouble is not where the uniniti- 
ated are looking for it. It is not, for example, with 
what the editorial writers call the ‘fads and frills.’ 
Drawing, basketry, modeling, sloyd, joinery, cooking, 
and sewing, for an hour or two each week, impose no 
burden. They afford relaxation, open the way for 
healthful comradeship and rivalry, supply motive, and 
lay a little of the groundwork for happy lives, by look- 
ing toward both the manual.and mental efficiency so 
sorely needed. But we do not lay the first courses in 
the building with sufficient exactness and strength to 
enable our young men and women to erect either suc- 
cessful professional or successful industrial lives upon 
them. Good housewifery and good craftsmanship are 
not forging ahead. The bake-shop is a menace to 
stomachs and to homes. The woman who cannot bake 
a light loaf of bread, or broil a steak and keep the 
juices in it, or happily employ her odd moments with 
a needle, may be a very charming institution; she may 
keep us posted about the new novels and the opera; 
she may amply make up for shortcomings by teach- 
ing school; but she is an inefficient home maker, and 
itis not given to many to make up for that. 
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“ The lack of housekeepers is as serious as the dearth 
of mechanics, and whatever the schools have done to 
correct the trouble, in either case, has been but little, 
and it has not been a waste of time. The only legiti- 
mate critigism upon it. is that there has not been 
enough of it, nor enough definiteness about it, to make 


sure of results. If more of the time of the schools 
were given to these things, with a stern eye to eflici- 
ency; and if there were less waste of time in connec- 


tion with books, we would soon see a new and a more 
golden epoch in American education and_life. 

“The larger part of this waste, as it seems to me, 
is due to two very plausible and very baneful doctrines 
which have pretty nearly taken possession of the 
schools in the last quarter century. ‘Their disciples 
have been sincere enough, and I have nothing in the 
world against them, except a radical difference of 
opinion. Sometimes their theories have been presented 
attractively enough to carry associations of teachers 
into pedagogical ecstatics and hysteria. Those theories 
have had enough learning and truth to make them 
dangerous, and not enough to make them potential. 
1 refer to the unsubstantia! and delusive theories about 
speculative psychology, and the cure for all educational 
ailments which is falsely called ‘ culture.’ ” 

What remedy does Dr. Draper propose? 
training. 

““Tt is time,” he declares, “ to organize a wholly new 
order of schools as a part of the public-school system. 
We may separate the new order into two general 
classes. One class may train all-round mechanics for 
work in factories, where workmen act in cooperation, 
where each is part of an organization, and where much 


Industrial 


* machinery is used, and these may be called factory 


schools. The other class may train mechanics who 
work independently, mainly with their own tools, and 
without’ much machinery, and these may be called 
trades schools. 

“The new schools cannot displace, nor half displace, 
the common, elementary school. They will have to 
follow and supplement. it. The reason is both in edu- 
cational necessity and in the likes and the needs of 
the people. But it is quite possible that the compul- 
sory attendance age, in cities at least, may be so ex- 
tended as to cover the time of these industrial schools. 
Easily so if the elementary course can be shortened or 
children can be brought to the end of it earlier than 
they are. The law should see that a child is either in 
school or at work up to his seventeenth or eighteenth 
year.” 
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The Rescue 


F you have ever been on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City, at the height 
of the season, you have no doubt 
seen a sudden scurrying of promen- 
aders to the seaward rail, and, as 
’ an unconscious bather has been car- 
ried up the beach, you have heard 
8 such shouts as “ They’ve got him!” 
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Then the crowd moves on to see and to be seen, and 
you give no further thought to the incident. 

But how many visitors know of the well-nigh per- 
fect system of life-saving which they have at this 
beautiful city by the sea? It is there that this system 
has been developed to such high possibilities that it 
leads those of all the other resorts in the world. In 
fact, Atlantic City’s methods are used as models by 
the rest. And this is small wonder, when one con- 
siders that in a single season nearly a million bathers 
are cared for, with a very low percentage of loss— 
practically none. Last year there were only two 
fatalities, which is about the yearly average, al- 
though a couple of years ago the record was an abso- 
lutely clean one, and this in the face of the fact that 
as high as seventy-eight careless persons have been 
rescued in a single day. 

How is this possible when one considers that most 
of these bathers are wofully ignorant of the art of 
swimming, and, in fact, of everything pertaining to the 
sea? You will find out, and incidentally learn much 
that will enable you, perhaps, to save many lives, if 
you will follow with me the Surgeon-in-chief, Dr. 
J. T. Beckwith, who founded and elaborated the sys- 
tem through one of his busy days. 

Sitting in the main hospital tent, apparently with- 
out a care, the big, good-natured surgeon hears the 
ery “Man in trouble!” but he does not move. He 
knows that the life guards, whom he has so well 
trained, will bring the unfortunate one ashore. 

Out into the breakers dashes one of these athletes 
with life-line hitched to a ring-buoy. One of the 
patrol boats—possibly two or three—stationed far out, 
puts in toward shore, and there is a race for the man. 
If the swimmer gets there first, he puts the man on 
the buoy, and both are pulled ashore by the guard who 
holds the end of the line on the beach. If the man 
has gone down, the guard in the boat dives after 
him, and often two or three go overboard from the 
gathering boats. Sometimes when a strong man is 
in danger, and is thoroughly panic-stricken, the 
guard has a hard time to quiet him and _ prevent 
him from getting a strangle hold around his neck, 
and very rough measures have to be used. 

Once the bather is ashore, the surgeon begins his 
work. If the patient is conscious there is little to do, 
and a short rest with a slight stimulant is all that 
is necessary; but if he is unconscious, he is at once 
put face downward, on the sand or the floor of the 
tent, with a rolled. blanket under the pit of the 
stomach, so that the stomach and lungs are on a 
higher plane than that of the mouth. Then the sur- 
geon quickly wipes all sand, seaweed, and mucus from 
the mouth. Next he grasps the tongue firmly in a 
handkerchief and pulls it well forward out of the 
mouth so that its back part shall not cover and choke 
up the openings of the air-passage and of the canal 
to the stomach. One of the guards presses firmly 

















Compressing the Chest to induce arti- 
ficial Respiration in a rescued Swimmer 


and “I guess he'll be all right.” 
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By Walter B. Peet, M.D. 


with both hands on the back for a very short while— 
time is valuable now—to expel the water from the 
lungs and stomach. As a matter of fact, very little, 
comparatively, gets into the former. i 

The almost dead man is quickly rolled over on his 
back, with the folded blanket under his shoulders, so 
that the head is thrown back and the chest is in a 
good position for expansion, and after the clothing is 
loosened, which is most important, Dr. Beckwith 
starts his artificial respiration—a modification of the 
well-known Sylvester method. 

The arms are lifted and pulled backward until they 
are on the floor or sand, with the hands straight 
above the head. This pulls on the large muscles, 


the pulse, respiration, and temperature are about 
right. In extreme cases oxygen is administered by 
inhalation, and the electric battery is called into 
play to stimulate the heart, augmented by hypoder 
mie injections of stimulants. 

Now the reader has practically followed Dr. Beek- 
with as [ did, and if he will keep in mind even a 
few of the points, he may save many lives. This arti- 
ficial respiration is so simple that any one giving it 
half a thought can do it well. What a_ burning 
shame it is that so few know anything about it, 
especially as drowning is by no means the only death 
that it so often prevents! 

The paramount rule is to keep on with artificial 

















Ridding the Lungs of their deadly burden of Water 


which work between the ribs and-the arms in such 
manner that the ribs are pulled upward and _ out- 
ward and the chest is expanded, making a vacuum, 
and of course the precious air rushes in, the first per- 
haps for some time. This is inspiration. (Try it 
on yourself. Raise your arms forward and upward, 
with your hands straight over your head, and you 
will find that you cannot do it without expanding the 
chest.) All the time one or more guards are briskly 
rubbing the surface, wherever they can get their 
hands, to encourage the circulation of the blood. 

The fight against death has begun, and perhaps this 
little bit of oxygen-laden air, to begin with, may be 
the start of the winning. But remember, the tongue 
is always held well forward, out of the mouth, to 
let the air in freely. If it drops back, the air pas- 
sage is choked, and all the artificial respiration in the 
world would be useless. 

“One, two, three, four,” Dr. Beckwith counts out, 
and then the assistant brings the arms slowly for- 
ward and downward, until they are at the sides, 
which motion lets the ribs drop, and the elastic tis- 
sues of the lungs contract. One of the guards presses 
with his brawny hands on the front. and sides of the 
chest, just above the lower border of the ribs, and, 
helping Nature, literally squeezes the air out of the 
poor fellow’s lungs, who, luckily, feels nothing now. 
This is expiration. 

“One, two, three, four,” is called again, the first 
round of artificial respiration has ended, and the next 
one commences with the putting of the arms upward 
and backward again to the original position, with the 
arms on the sand and the hands straight over the 
head once more. And so it continues until, faintly, 
the eagerly looked for signs begin to appear. 

There is first the slightest movement of the eye- 
lids, then a little gasp, showing Nature’s attempt at 
her own form of breathing, and the pulse slowly 
begins to return. The count is called out between 


‘each motion so regularly that the rhythmical move- 


ments of the chest are made to approach those of 
natural respiration, and so timed that they number 
seventeen or eighteen to the minute, which is about 
the normal. 

After natural respiration has been established, hot 
applications are made, the now-saved man or woman 
is wrapped in blankets, and a couple of teaspoonfuls, 
or more, of whiskey are given every half hour until 
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respiration long after the patient is apparently dead 
—never less than two hours. Often novices give up 
when there is a spark left which could be fanned into 
life. 

The actual rescuing from the water is the toughest 
kind of work, and only the strongest men can accom- 
plish it. After a hard swim, or a row, and then, per- 
haps, a dive for the unconscious bather, the dead 
weight has to be shouldered and rushed up the beach 
to the hospital tent. A short time ago two husky 
guards dropped unconscious after saving a heavy man 
and landing him in the tent, and they seemed for a 
moment about as exhausted as he was; but their 
physical condition was such that they were soon all 
right, like any other well-trained athletes after a 
supreme effort. 

These life guards--there are about a hundred of 
them—are, in fact, trained athletes, and are truly fine 
specimens of American manhood. They are gathered 
from all quarters. There is the inland countryman, 
the city man, the shore man, and even the university 
athlete working his way through college. The corps 
is selected for general excellence of physique, intelli- 
gence, strength, and courage; and after trials in boat- 
manship, swimming, and going out with the life-buoy, 
are put through a physical examination, much as a 
’*Varsity crew or footbali team would be. The men 
are under the strictest discipline in every way. They 
are continuously in training, rowing and swimming, 
and are out of doors the entire day in most health- 
giving air. What more does one want for condition? 
‘ A pathetic fate came to one of the most popular of 
these brave fellows not long ago. He went out with 
his buoy to save a drowning man, while his partner 
paid out the life-line from shore, and after getting 
his man and placing him securely on the buoy, gave 
the signal “all right.” The beach crowd, in their 
over-zealousness, pushed aside the guard holding the 
line, and rushed up the shore with the rope so rapidly 
that he lost his hold on the buoy and was dragged 
under water by the loop over his neck and under his 
arm just long enough to drown him. But he had 
saved his man. Dr. Beckwith and his assistants 
worked over the guard for two hours before they gave 
him up and acknowledged the distressing defeat of their 
efforts. Many knew him, and as a priest stepped out 
from the crowd to administer the last rites every 
head was bared. 
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This Land of Opportunity 


(Continued from page 13.) 

locking signals of the most approved design: its bal- 
lasting, disintegrated granite from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is the envy of Eastern railroad men. A studious 
and patient reader, going through the bulky annual 
reports of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
from the beginning of the Harriman control, will find 
in the serried figures a story as fascinating as the 
extravaganzas of Jules Verne or the titanic pano- 
ramas of Sienkiewicz. He will catch the clink of such 
moneys as all the galleons of the Spanish Main could 
not have carried; he will hear the rumbling wheels of 
a transcendent commerce, and mark in its flow a sur- 
passing tide of grain and ores and oils and lumber, 
and the numberless other products of a once sterile 
and unproductive empire. 

But he must have some imagination withal. Annual 
reports are not exactly popular literature. A simple 
entry in the forbidding waste of figures has often a 
drama behind it. For example, it would require more 
than a bookkeeper to read out the romance that lurks 
in a refrigerator-car item; but in the story of the 
Harriman system the fact that from his New York 
office this man saw, in inevitable figures, the possibili- 
ties of gain to California, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, and even the deserts of the South, 
that lay in their fruit culture, and spent $11,000,000 
to provide refrigerator-cars for getting that fruit to 
Eastern markets, is an impressive chapter. 

That is a fair sample of the Harriman method. He 
knows, as every great railroad man knows, that people 
cannot live in the West unless they can make money 
there, and no expenditure is unreasonable that will 
make it easy for them to go thither, and to prosper 
after they get there. It is not difficult to find out 
whether this method pays or not. Old Benjamin 
Franklin told a simple railroad truth when he said, 
more than a century ago, “ The road to market is the 
road to wealth.” The farmers of Nebraska, even with 
agricultural methods that would disgust the old-fash- 
ioned soil-tillers of Germany and Belgium, have got 
rich from their corn and wheat since they secured 
easy means of shipment. At the time of the last 
census there were counties in northern California, 


garden spots of the earth, which showed actual 
falling off in population. Harriman saw it, and built 
railroads there. To-day they have a transportation 
service as good as care and brains and money can 
make it, and every year shows an increase. 

From 1900 on it was nothing but spend, spend, 
spend, so far as anybody could see. Millions upen 
millions upon millions for betterment, new construc- 
tion, new cars, new engines, new roadbed, block sig- 
nalling, and what not. Three hundred millions and 
more have been expended in ten years. Old rolling- 
stock that would have done very well for almost any 
other railroad was sent to the junk-heap and in its 
place was put nothing but the latest and the best. 
Every new engine hauled double the load of the one 
it replaced, every new car had an increased capacity. 
The average train-load on the Harriman system was 
doubled within a few years. The cost of hauling 
freight was reduced both ways—by the diminution of 
grade and curvatures and the shortening of distance 
on one hand, by an astounding increase of power and 
capacity on the other. Labor never ceased, and it all 
meant an incessant outpouring of money, but by-and- 
by it began to tell. By 1903 the transportation re- 
ceipts of the Southern Pacific alone had risen from 
$68,689,817.69, to $88,320,335.23. That was the very 
first-fruits of betterment, for no part of the much- 
needed equipment was received into the system until 
the latter part of 1901, and during the greater portion 
of these years the burden of improvements was tre- 
mendous. But at the same time the roads were can- 
celling the bonds of proprietary companies, purchasing 
the ships and other property of steamship lines on the 
Gulf and the Pacific coast, adding to main tracks and 
side tracks, boring tunnels to reduce the height of 
the Rockies, changing locomotives from coal to oil 
burners, paying an_ ever-increasing multitude of 
workers an ever-increasing wage scale, and constantly 
advancing money to subsidiary companies in order to 
bring their lines up to the Harriman standard. 

The new equipment was beginning to pay its way. 
New lines were always being built, hundreds of miles 
of them, to develop and protect the territory. Branch 
and connecting roads in Texas were being bought in, 
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and the concession was got for an extension down the 
west coast of Mexico, which will be one of the great- 
est arms of the giant. There were no steps backward. 
In every year’s report the figures grew larger, and the 
record of tracks and equipment was more imposing. 
There were more lines on the map, and over them all 
went a stream of west-bound migration, fed by the 
energy and persistence of the Harriman agents, which 
increased with every spring. In 1907 the Southern 
Pacific showed gross receipts of $125,000,000, and a 
net surplus of dividends and every possible form of 
obligation of $14,408,583.43. Union Pacifie in the 
same regular movement and an even greater scale of 
improvement had _ steadily increased its earnings, 
until in 1907 it showed a net surplus of $10,000,000. 

And to the results of railroad genius and industry 
have been added meanwhile the benefits of shrewd and 
skilful financial operation. Every faculty of Harri- 
man became an-asset of his system, and contributed to 
the prosperity of the people along its lines. Union 
Pacific had thriven as much on its investments as it 
had in its transportation operations; while its income 
from transportation was increasing by millions from 
year to year, its investments appreciated in value by 
about twenty-two millions annually. When Mr. 
Harriman, on behalf of the railroad, bought Northern 
Pacific at par he took hold upon the best of the profits 
of James J. Hill’s labors, and gathered in, for the 
benefit of the people of the Western States, a substan- 
tial lump of the money which was made from its re- 
organization. The more freight that the Great West- 
ern, St. Paul, Rock Island, and Northwestern are 
hauling the greater the bundle of money that Mr. 
Harriman can devote to the upbuilding of California, 
Oregon, Utah, Nevada, and the Southern section, for 
he receives business from everybody. 

The thing that Charles Francis Adams said has 
come true in the little span of a few years. A finan- 
cial writer said in 1905: 

“The genius of Mr. Harriman has created a railroad 
system upon which more than its due portion of the 
traffic of the world must centre. He has made the 
Union Pacific the main artery of commerce across the 
country, and he is reaping the reward of his labors.” 
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7 A “Pop” Foul Caught in a Box and Doomed **How about It?’ 























“On your Way” 
































“Runner Out!” “* Safe!’ A Puzzle for the Umpire 
































Waiting till the Fly comes Down A Dispute with the Umpire “Out!” 





























“One Run!” Another Run A Base Hit 





On the Diamond with “The Giants” 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE NEW YORK NATIONALS, THE PRIDE OF A MILLION “ FANS” 
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STOCK MARKET MANIPULATION AND ITS PUNISHMENT 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


more comment than the evidences 
mm that the stock market of the third 
2 week of August seemed to give of 
“matched orders.” Up to Friday 
of that week it was the ordinary ob- 
servation of brokers on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange that 
a great many large blocks of stocks were sold without 
producing any particular effect on prices, except rather 
mysterious declines in such stocks as Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, the Rock Island issues, and New York 
Central. In many quarters the explanation offered 
was that some plunging operators were exerting every 
effort to bring about declining prices so that they 
might cover their short contracts without serious loss. 
These efforts appearing by Friday afternoon to have 
failed of their purpose, the stock market started to 
advance. On Saturday, August 22, there appeared one 
of the most remarkable phenomena ever witnessed in 
the stock market. In the first hour of the session 
prices rose somewhat under an immense volume of 
transactions, and, in the second hour, broke moderately 
under a like volume of transactions, the net result 
leaving prices at the close of business at practically 
the level of the previous day’s close. 

In view of subsequent events, the fact that prices 
were practically uninfluenced by transactions of unpre- 
cedented magnitude is noteworthy, because it shows 
that mere manipulation, if it were such, unaccompanied 
by sound fundamental reasons for a movement of 
prices either up or down, is one of the most hopelessly 
ineffective activities in which speculators can engage, 
and one which brings its own punishment. On the 
-econd business day following August 22 the firm of 
brokers that had put through three-quarters of that 
Saturday’s two-hours transactions announced its sus- 
pension. Whether the design of the transactions was 
to facilitate the covering of a large number of short 
contracts without loss, or to assist in the liquidation of 
long stocks,.in either event it failed of its purpose. 
This fact by itself illustrates the value of a free open 
market for securities where the law of competition has 
full play; for the real investor suffered by the event 
not at all. 

At this writing the true reason for such phenomenal 
activity in a Saturday’s two-hour session on the Stock 
Exchange has not come to the surface. Possibly it 
will have beeome known by the time this article is 
published. For the time being the motive for the 
extraordinary activity of one or more firms is so 
cbseure as to be bewildering. Wall Street was flooded 
with weird and ingenious guesses as to the nature of 
the transactions and the motive actuating them, most 
of which will probably soon be laid at rest. But it is 
not necessary to have the knowledge these guesses 
seek in order to consider certain phases of the matter 
in which the Stock Exchange, the investing public, 
and the community at large are concerned. 

The interest of the Stock Exchange in the matter 
may be considered in several lights. It may be claimed 
that, to the outsider, the mere details of the machinery 
of the Stock Exchange, under such circumstances, are 
of no special interest; but this will not be found to be 
true. It should be kept in mind that, on the Stock 
Exchange, actual delivery of every share of stock sold 
not only is contemplated, but must be made, and, as 
a matter of fact, is rigidly enforced. There is abso- 
lutely no way to avoid this requirement. Further- 
more, actual delivery must be made by 2.15 p.m. of the 
husiness day following the making of transactions, or 
the broker failing to receive stocks due him at that 
time may complete the transaction by buying them in 
“under the rule” for the account of the delinquent 
firm. The rule works just as inexorably on the obverse 
side of the transaction; for if stocks sold are not paid 
for by 2.15 Pp. M. on the business day following, the 
broker making the sale may sell “under the ‘Tule ” 
for account of the delinquent ‘firm. 

Obviously here is a limitation to “ fictitious ” trans- 
actions compared with which the safeguards thrown 
around mercantile transactions are loose, mild, and in- 
effective. Obviously, also, any firm which, by either 
the magnitude of its transactions in a single day or 
the reckless character of them, impairs its ability to 
complete the transactions by actual delivery or pay- 
ment in full, commits an act of egregious folly that 
leads to immediate bankruptey. In what other biisi- 
ness, it may well be asked, is punishment for viola- 
tion of proper methods quite so swift and sure? 
lurthermore, in the case referred to, even before any 
insolveney occurred, the Stock Exchange authorities, 
sroused by the suspicious character of the transactions 
on the day in question, had taken steps toward making 
an investigation. Again, it may well be asked, in 
what other business in the world is exhibited such 
celerity in an effort to protect legitimate transactions? 
When suspicion of a default occurs in a banking insti- 
tution, the investigation that results is the only thing 
comparable with it. When a railroad gives a rebate, 
recent experience shows that both investigation and 
‘unishment are matters that take years to accomplish. 

The stupendous task devolving upon the authorities 
of the Stock Exchange will be better appreciated when 
it is realized that the transactions of 1,500,000 shares 
in the two hours’ session of Saturday conducted by one 
firm absolutely swamped the physical powers of that 







firm to put the transactions through. The clearing- 
house sheet of the failed firm was twelve hours late 
in reaching the Stock Exchange clearing-house. For 
mere ordinary delay on the clearing-house sheet the 
Stock Exchange imposes a nominal penalty in the way 
of a fine; but when the delay reaches proportions such 
as occurred in this case, the utter disarrangement of 
the whole machinery of the Exchange is something 
which of itself demanded and would have received, if 
the firm remained solvent, discipline of a severe charac- 
ter. The system of daily settlements, for which the 
New York Stock Exchange is unique among the ex- 
changes of the world, has probably in the present case 
had a lasting vindication of its efficiency in protecting 
both the public and the brokers; for its operation 
means, entirely aside from any voluntary disciplinary 
action of the Stock Exchange authorities, that the 
life of such an abuse of Stock Exchange machinery can- 
not be more than twenty-four hours. 

Time and again the newspapers have accused the 
Stock Exchange of dilatory and ineffective action when 
the facilities and machinery of the Exchange have been 
abused. But these accusations are ridiculously un- 
just. The newspaper critics apparently think that an 
investigation of a Stock Exchange concern cannot take 
more than a few hours on the part of the investigating 
committee. But if the transactions in 1,500,000 shares 
swamped the physical powers of the firm that handled 
them, how much greater, at least in the amount of 
time involved, must be the task of examining the books 
of a suspended firm under such circumstances, to call 
witnesses, and to hear the accused member? In such a 
‘ase the Stock Exchange exercises over its members a 
sort of judicial function. Its course of action can 
therefore be well compared with the determination 
of justice in courts of law. Before the bar of the 
Stock Exchange, in the case under discussion, an 
accusation was made and an indictment reached within 
forty-eight hours of the alleged violation of Stock Ex- 
change rules, and a special investigating committee— 
a trial jury—appointed within four days. It is a 
foregone conclusion that the trial of the case, so far as 
the Stock Exchange is concerned, will be at most prob- 
ably a matter of a few weeks’ time. How does this 
speedy kind of action compare with the notorious 
delays of the law? 

Of course the Stock Exchange suffers in public esti- 
mation when an event of this nature occurs; for in 
the mind of the man unfamiliar with the machinery 
and methods of the Exchange there arises a suspicion 
that a large part of the daily transactions are of a 
kind similar to the apparent character of those of 
August 22. Such a suspicion prejudges the verdict. 
Publie opinion should at least wait upon the result 
of the investigation by the Stock Exchange; and, 
further, even if that investigation finally shows that 
“matched orders” were executed, it should take into 
account the fact that no human institution composed 


of a large body of men can at all times be free from 
offenders against either the laws of the land or its own 
prescribed methods of doing business. ‘To assume that 
the Stock Exchange took immediate action solely be- 
cause of apprehension as to the effect of, the event upon 
public opinion, and upon the possible attitude of gov- 
ernment toward the Exchange, is purely gratuitous. 
By the very nature of the business done on the floor 
of the Exchange, and because of the sensitiveness of 
credit, which on the Stock Exchange must be main- 
tained as an absolute thing, dealings in securities must 
be conducted on a very high plane of business honor. 
It has been deservedly pointed out already that the 
way in which the effects of the failure of August 25 on 
the machinery of the Stock Exchange was minimized 
by the prompt labors of the governing committee and 
the officers of the Exchange, is thoroughly in keeping 
with the usual efficiency and dignity of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The first and by far the most vigorous protest 
against the methods seemingly disclosed in the trans- 
actions referred to was made by the great mass of the 
Stock Exchange membership—a fact which might 
greatly redound to its credit were that all that need 
be said of it. But while public spirit actuates the 
greater part of the Stock Exchange membership, its 
attitude can be explained on grounds simple enough 
to be understood by any one. The members of the 
Exchange either represent or are themselves legitimate 
buyers and sellers of securities; and any so-called 
“ gambling ” transactions, such as those of August 22 
appear to be, inflict severe losses on many innocent 
brokers or their clients, make uncertain by the dis- 
arrangement of Stock Exchange machinery what 
should be the orderly conduct of business, and drive 
custom from the brokers through the ill repute into 
which the business of trading in securities falls. To 
put the matter, then, on this simple but very low 
ground, the self-interest of its members would be a 
sufficient cause for action by the Stock Exchange look- 
ing to the correction of abuses. 

So far as the relations of the Stock Exchange to the 
community are concerned, the grossest sort of mis- 
apprehension both of the economic function of the Ex- 
change as the great central market for securities where 
all buyers and all sellers meet, and of the methods and 
machinery employed—a misunderstanding fostered 
and made grosser by irresponsible journalism—con- 
tributes to the popular conviction that the Stock Ex- 
change as an institution is an iniquitous thing. No 
widely entertained view could possibly be more falla- 
cious. The Stock Exchange performs a function for 
the community quite as important as that performed 
by the railroads or the banks. It should no more be 
condemned as an institution because of the occasional 
delinquency of a member than should the United States 
government because of frauds in the Post-office De- 
partment. This is merely a question of fair play. 





Mr. Bryan’s Mascot Mule 

















The Minnesota Agricultural Society presented Mr. Bryan with a Democratic Party Emblem in the shape 

of a big mule. He has named it “Major Minna Mascot,” as a compound tribute to the first man who 

tried to ride the animal, and to the State of Minnesota to indicate the intent of the gift. The photo- 
graph shows the mule at “The Commoner” office in Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Forty Billion Feet of Lumber 


Fieures of the lumber cut in 1907, com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Forest Service, showed the largest 
total ever reported in the United States, 
exceeding by over seven per cent. the cut 
reported for 1906, until then the record 
year. This does not necessarily show a 
larger actual cut than in 1906, for the re- 
turns obtained last year were more com- 
plete than ever before. The figures them- 
selves disclose some interesting facts. 

In 1907, 28,850 mills made returns, and 


their production was over forty billion’ 


feet of lumber. This is believed to in- 
clude ninety-five per cent. of the actual 
cut. In 1906, 22,398 mills reported about 
thirty-seven and a half billion feet. Since, 
according to these figures, nearly twenty- 
nine per cent. more mills reported last 
veer than the year before, while the in- 
crease in production was only a little over 
seven per cent., it might be thought that 
the amount actually manufactured must 
have been greater in the earlier year. 
This, however, would be too hasty infer- 
ence, for it is almost wholly among mills 
of small individual output that the gain 
in the number of establishments reporting 
has been made. 

A classification of the returns by States 
and regions throws additional light on the 
situation. Individual changes as, for ex- 
ample, the remarkable rise of Texas from 
eighth to third place among the lumber- 
producing States are doubtless accounted 
for primarily by the greater accuracy of 
the 1907 figures; but in the majority of 
cases the advances and declines can be 
traced to specific influences. 

3efore the year closed the general busi- 
ness depression was severely felt in the 
lumber industry. It was not, however, the 
most important cause of a falling off in 
tle production of the year where a falling 
off occurred, For decline in production 
took place only in certain regions. The 
South is the region of greatest activity 
in lumber production, and yellow pine, the 
most important wood, forming thirty-three 
per cent. of the entire cut of the country. 
The cut of yellow pine reported shows an 
increase of thirteen per cent. over that of 
1906. In the early part of the year many 
of the Southern mills cut so heavily that, 
in spite of the curtailed output which fol- 
lowed the business disturbance later, the 
total was greater than ever before. But 
in both the Lake States and the North- 
west a smaller cut was reported than for 
1906, though the number of mills report- 
ing inereased. 

In the Lake States the falling off evi- 
denced the waning supply of white pine. 
Michigan, which .for many years led all 
the States in lumber production and then 
gave way to Wisconsin, sank, in 1907, 
from fourth to seventh place, while Wis- 
consin went from third to fifth. Minne- 
sota as late as 1905 held fourth place. 
Last year it went from seventh to ninth. 
It was not until the latter nineties that 
the South displaced this group of States 
as the most important source of lumber 
supply. Since Southern pine is abundant 
in all the Atlantic coast States from the 
Carolinas to Texas, the region as a whole 
will doubtless maintain: its leading posi- 
tion for some years, in spite of the fact 
that at the present rate the bulk of the 
timber will be gone in another decade; 
but in totals of production by individual 
States the leadership has since 1905 been 
held by Washington. 

The figures of production show that dur- 
ing 1907 Washington fell off very decided- 
ly from its huge cut of 1906, while its 
sister State, Oregon, is credited with a 
slight inerease in its total. In the early 
part of the year Washington suffered 
from. a ear shortage, and at the end the 
combined effect of business disturbance 
and higher freight rates had brought the 
industry almost to paralysis. Oregon 
kept up its cut because of its larger, pro- 
portion of coastwise and foreign trade. 

It is a striking fact that, though lumber 
prices have been steadily going up during 
the last half-century, the per-capita con- 
sumption of lumber has also been going 
up. In 1850, according to the best fig- 
ures obtainable, the average consumption 
to each person in the country - was 250 
feet; in 1900, 1460 feet; and in 1907, 480 
feet. This illustrates what has - been 
found true the world over—that with in- 
dustrial progress the demand for wood be- 
comes .greater and greater. 





Sale of Rare Buddhist Relics 


AN event unique in the history of Jap- 
anese Buddhism, and perhaps an indica- 
tion of its uncertain future in Japan, is 
the recent decision of the authorities to 
offer for sale three thousand pagodas from 
among the hoary possessions of the great 
Horyuji Temple at Nara. These examples 
of the most ancient form of Oriental archi- 
tecture have long been reckoned among the 
priceless historical treasures of the na- 
tion; and it is remarkable that even 
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Drawn by Albert Levering 


NEXT, THE TUNNEL TO EUROPE 





financial adversity should have persuaded 
the guardians of the national relics to 
acquiesce in the disposal of their oldest 
specimens of native handicraft. 

The Horyuji is one of the largest and 
oldest Buddhist temples in Japan, its 
foundation dating from the beginning of 
the seventh century. On account of its 
exceptionally important collection of art 
treasures, it has hitherto enjoyed the 
financial assistance of the Imperial gov- 
ernment; but this has evidently been with- 
drawn or deemed insufficient, as on no 
other grounds can be explained the pro- 
posal to part with relics that it has 
sacredly kept intact for more than a 
thousand years. It was, in fact, about 
the year 1150 a.p. that the then reigning 
Empress, Koken Tenno, a devout adherent 
of the new faith just introduced from 
China, had made: to: Imperial order no 
less. than .one> million wooden pagodas, 
each measuring eighteen-inches in height, 
and containing a tiny roll of the Buddhist 
scriptures .printed in copper plate. Her 
Majesty caused these embryonic symbols 
of the faith to be distributed among vari- 
ous important temples of the empire, ‘the 
number allotted to the Horyuji being one 
hundred thousand. Of the million pagodas 
thus distributed, it is said that not more 
than forty thousand now remain in Japan, 
the rest having fallen a prey to the rav- 
ages of fire and time. 

Those still in possession of the Horyuji 
Temple are registered in the Imperial 
archives as national treasures that ean- 
not be disposed of without the permission 
of the government. On account of the 
pressing financial exigency of the big tem- 
ple, the authorities have now agreed to 
their sale. Not all the pagodas are, of 
course, in an equal state of preservation ; 
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but as they represent the best-known speci- 
mens of the craftsmanship and printer’s 
art of that distant period even the most 
dilapidated remains are being eagerly 
sought after. The best preserved of the 
pagodas are bringing as hight as seventy 
yen; while those more worn by time are 
offered in prices descending from twenty- 
five yen to sixteen yen. ‘Ihere is no ques- 
tion as to the genuineness of these relics. 





The Death of Antoine 
Becquerel 


Witt the death of Antoine Henri 
Becquerel on August 25 in Paris, the sci- 
entific world lost one of its most eminent 
members. 

Beequerel was one of the greatest of 
living physicists, and was descended from 
a line of distinguished men. His grand- 
father, Antoine César Becquerel, who died 
in 1878, was one of the creators of electro- 
chemistry, a member of the Royal Society 
of London, and winner of the Copley Medal. 
Alexandré Edmund Becquerel, the father 
of the late scientist, who died in 1891, 
was a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, and made some valuable experi- 
ments in electricity and light, particularly 
in phosphorescence. 

Researches following the discovery of 
the X-rays brought Antoine Henri Becque- 
rel before the public eye. His experi- 
ments dealt mainly with optical subjects, 
such as phosphorescence, rotation of po- 
larized light by a magnetic field, studies 
with the spectroscope, and, most impor- 
tant, the invisible radiation from uranium. 
His name has been given to these rays. 


While studying the action of X-rays on 


verious phosphorescent substances in caus- 
ing them td emit radiation, he noticed that 
with uranium salts a previous exposure 
to sunlight was unnecessary. These rays 
given cff by uranium salts possessed the 
same properties as the X-rays—namely, 
to pass through ordinary opaque bodies 
and to affect photographie plates. By 
close observation, Becquerel learned that 
this radiation discharged electrified bodies 
in its neighborhood. by ionization of the 
surrounding air. 

Beequerel was born in Paris in 1852. 
His education was given at the . Ecole 
Polytechnique and the Eeole des- Ponts et 
Chaussées, from-which he graduated as an 
engineer in 1877... The next year he be- 
came Professor of Physics in the Museum 
of Natural History; and in 1895 held a 
similar chair at the Ecole Polytechnique. 
In 1889 he had been admitted to the In- 
stitute. The Legion of Honor was given 
Becquerel in 1882, and in 1903 he re- 
ceived one of the Nobel prizes. For his 
discovery of the Becquerel Rays he was 
awarded the Rumford Medal of the Royal 
Society of England. 


Japan’s Hair Export 


JAPANESE hair now floods the human- 
hair market. In 1904 this export totalled 
but 6075 pounds, valued at $1400. In 
1906 these figures had risen to 337,500 
pounds, worth $64,000. France—Japan’s 
chief customer—in 1906 bought 117,000 
pounds of hair, while the United States 
in that year purchased 42,500 pounds. 

Such bales of human hair are not, how- 
ever, the luxuriant tresses of the mousmé 
sacrificed to benefit her family, but con- 
stitute combings. 
























































































Winston Churchill, Miss Hozier and Cupid 




























































































Miss Clementine Hozier, Daughter of the late Colonel Winston Churchill, President of the Board of Trade 
Sir Henry Hozier and Niece of the fate Earl of in the British Cabinet, whose Mother, now Mrs. 
Airlie, who is affianced to Mr. Winston Churchill Cornwallis-West, was Miss Jerome of New York 





The Energetic Queen of Spain 

















Queen Victoria visiting the Wreck of the British Cruiser ‘* Gladiator,” 
which was sunk off the Isle of Wight by the American Liner “ St. Paul” 


Oxygen and Athletes 


RSA LHLETIC recor i 
NAUEZ IC records in numerous events 






will probably be broken if the claims 
A 48] made by Professor Leonard Hill, F.R.S., 
é AW Professor of Physiology at the London 
Wis = Hospital, are verified. 

faa): y Professor Hill has conducted a number 
ot experiments which entirely bear out his theory— 
namely, that athletes given oxygen just prior to a 
trial of speed or endurance have bettered their previous 
record in every instance. One of the subjects experi- 
mented upon was a contestant in the quarter-mile race 
at the Olympic Games. Here he made the distance 
in 52 seconds, although, with the aid of oxygen, he 
had previously run it in 50.20 seconds, and had finished 
as fresh as though it had been a short sprint. 

In a recent test for a physiological purpose, Dr. 
Vernon of Oxford, after breathing oxygen, was able 
to hold his breath for the remarkable time of eight 
and one-half minutes. 

Professor Hill’s experiments in the oxygenization of 
athletes are very interesting, and his theory for the 
wonderful results obtained is simple in explanation. 
He says that in athletic games requiring great effort 
a man has difficulty in breathing, because his violent 
exertion causes him to use up the oxygen in his blood 
and tissues while his system is continuously producing 
carbonic acid, This excess of carbonie acid gas excites 
the breathing centre in the brain, and forces the athlete 
to inhale rapidly in order to get sufficient oxygen to 
restore a normal condition. 

Pfliiger, the German physiologist, as early as 1875 
asserted that muscular tissue was capable of storing 
up oxygen, though all tissues had not this property 
developed to the same degree. The brain was entirely 
lacking in this capacity. However, if the muscular 
tissues are stored with exygen, it will not be exhausted 
when work is done, and hence the brain will be sup- 
plied with blood for a longer period. 

During exercise the following conditions exist: The 
muscles of the body, by contracting, are doing work, 
and the energy for carrying this on is supplied by the 
oxidation of the food material in the muscles. This * 
oxidation is a burning at the body temperature, through 
the action of muscle ferments. To bring this action 
about, there must exist three conditions: sufficient food 
material must be at hand; suflicient oxygen must be 
present; and the carbon dioxide and other waste prod- 
ucts must be removed. The circulation of the blood 
normally attends to these details. By “ training,” 
athletes increase the power of the heart to contract, 
and thus increase the rapidity of circulation. One 
necessity for increased heart action is removed by 
our storing of oxygen in the muscular tissues as a con- 
stant supply station, but the administration of pure 
oxygen need not be limited because of the waste prod- 
ucts to be removed. With the lessened increase in 
circulation a corresponding change is indicated in the 
respiration under ordinary circumstances. If this 
diminished heart action and rate of breathing can clip 
even a fracticn of a second from an athletic record it 
will mean a great deal to those interested. 

The critical person will at once register a charge 
that oxygenization for athletes is a clear case of 
“doping,” but this is an unfair assertion. Dr. Gies, 
an authority on the administration of oxygen, says in 
part: 

“ Oxygen is the vital principle in the air we breathe. 
Oxygen given to athletes means merely that they are 
given a supply of pure air—nothing else. No possible 
harm ean come of its use, and it certainly ought to 
produce results so far as record-breaking is concerned.” 

If the oxygen treatment proves to be a success and 
becomes a regular course in the training and develop- 
ment of athletes, the next Olympic Games should tell 
« wonderful story in the track events. The uniniti- 
ated spectator will be dumb with amazement when he 
sees record after record broken, and will firmly believe 
that the human race is making a marvellous advance 
in strength and vitality. An ordinary second-class 
sprinter will then do the 100 yards in ten seconds flat, 
and his superior will probably set nine seconds as the 
goal for which to strive. 

But the human athletes are not to be the only 
ones that are to be benefitted. The horsemen have 
watched with the keenest attention the development 
of our new theory. ‘They believe that oxygenization 
may apply to the horse as well as to mankind. : 
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Winning $30,000 in 2 Minutes 46 Seconds 























Alfen Winter, the Indianapolis Trotting 
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Allen Winter winning, by Five Lengths, the Fifty Thousand Dollar American Trotting Handicap at Readville, 
Stallion, and his Owner, M. H, Reardon Massachusetts, on August 25, and taking thereby $30,000 of the large Stake. Thirty-three Horses started 



























THE NUCLEUS OF A 
NEW ATLANTIC FLEET 


(Continued from page 15.) 


body some later ideas, and being of a 
newer construction are in many ways su- 
perior to their predecessors. 

There are three other ships of new con- 
struction that will soon be added to- the 
list of vessels in active service. These are 
the three “scouts,” as they are called, 
the Birmingham, Chester, and Salem, ves: 
sels of extraordinary speed, and, through 
this quality, valuable for the work for 
which they were designed. But as fight- 
ing units they are a negligible quantity. 

Those three doughty veterans of the 
war with Spain, the Jndiana, Massa- 
chusetts, and Iowa, are laid up in navy- 
yards, and now classed as obsolete, so 
rapid has been the advance in naval prog- 
ress since they went afloat more than a 
dozen years ago. 

Scattered along the coast line are sun- 
dry other craft which could be employed 
for naval defence. Among these are the 
Arkansas and the Tallahassee (formerly 
the Florida). There is also the Texas, a 
battleship of the second class, but whose 
twenty years of service has brought into 
the class of the obsolete. The protected 
cruiser Newark is of the same age as this 
doughty old warrior. 

The price of sea glory comes a bit high. 
Our old “wooden walls” lasted much 
longer than these steel-built ones of later 
days. The Constitution, of blessed mem- 
ory, was twenty-four years old when she 
conquered the Guerriere, and now, while 
over her century mark, she has been re- 
stored to her original appearance, and 
floats in Boston waters as a reproach to 
newer “ships of the line” which become 
obsolete so soon. 

The Olympia, Dewey’s flag-ship of 
Manila, aithough still carried on the list 
of ships in active service, is another which, 
through the rapid deterioration on the 
one hand and rapid progression on the 
other, can be considered as having out- 
lived her usefulness as a fighting machine, 
unless matched against some vessel of her 
own age, or against some inferior vessel 
of a later date. The Baltimore, under- 
going repairs at the New York Navy-yard, 
the armored cruisers New York and Brook- 
lyn, the commerce-destroyers Columbia 
and Minneapolis, and a dozen or so of 
smaller cruisers and gun- boats, all of 
doubtful fighting value, complete the list 
of vessels that are now in service in At- 
lantic waters or in reserve. 

Very few, perhaps, recall the interest- 
ing history of the. vessel whose name is 
perpetuated by the Mississippi. The first 
Mississippi had a long and famous career. 
Lieutenant F. M. Bennett in his work on 
the steam navy of the United States re- 
calls that she was the flag-ship of Com- 
modore M. C. Perry in the Mexican war, 
and also his flag-ship in the expedition to 
Japan. She carried the famous Hungarian 
exile Kossuth from Turkey to France, and 
brought a number of his fellow exiles to 
the United States. As the flag-ship of 
Flag-Officer Josiah Tatnall in 1859 she 
was present at the engagement in the 
Peiho River, where the “ blood is thicker 
than water” sentiment is said ‘to have 
originated, and at the outbreak of the 
Civil War was one of the first vessels to 
go to the front. Eventually a combination 
of circumstances so strange that their 
suggestion during her palmy days would 
have been scouted as the climax of ab- 
surdity, brought this noble frigate with 
hostile intent into the great river whose 
name she had so long and so worthily 
carried about the world, and there one 
dark night, in a storm of shot and: shell, 
in fire and smoke, she sank to her long 
rest, a coflin for many of her crew, on the 
bosom of her false godmother. ; 





Campanella’s Social Platform 


On September 5, 1598, was born Thomas 
Campanella, the Dominican, and author 
of The City of the Sun, who suffered tor- 
ture and imprisonment for theories that 
anticipated much put forward in the 
modern socialistic programme. 

To illustrate the general working of 
his scheme, Campanella, in T'he City of the 
Sun, supposes the establishment of a so- 
called city governed by its “ wisest ” man, 
in whom is vested the supreme power as 
Sovereign Pontiff and Chief Magistrate 
with the official title of the “ Grand 
Metaphysician.” With him are associated 
in the labors of administration a trium- 
virate: “ Power,’ with military control 
(for. like his predecessors, Campanella 
recognized the inevitability of war); 
“ Wisdom,” who has the supervision of the 
Arts (a department that presumably in- 
- cluded business); and ‘“ Love,” whose 
province is the conservation of the race 
without the institution of “ the family.” 

The duties of these four priestly magis- 
trates embrace the hearing of reports 
from their subordinates, the celebration 
of public worship, the function of judges 
with power of condemnation to death, 





exile, and whipping, to banishment from 
the common table and the society of the 
other sex. 

As a check to this formidable “ com- 
bine ” each magistrate holds office only on 
approval; if any other citizen is found 
in virtue or in wisdom to excel him, the 
great man must submit to the ordeal of a 
new ballot and that by universal suffrage. 

To keep his solar city going, Campanella 
lays down the observance of a general 
four hours’ working-day. Each citizen is 
expected to make himself acquainted with 
military routine as well as with agricult- 
ural art. In other words, the author con- 
templates conscription both for the de- 
fence and the daily maintenance of the 
community. Another point of present in- 
terest: both sexes have to work, but not 
at the same things. To women is accorded 
work as weaving, dress-making, and: hair- 
cutting. Men will exercise their energies 
on wood and metals. 

Yet this utopian dream sounds dull. 
Meals, for instance, are consumed in com- 
mon, but in silence. Folk while masti- 
cating listen to instructive lectures, which 
is not good hygienically according to our 
modern notions. Music is not prohibited, 
but relegated to the children. 

Campanella was a prophet, too. He 
speaks of vessels that one day shall glide 
upon the waters without help or oars or 
sails; of machines enabling men to rise 
up in the air; even of an instrument 
which is to make the sound of the most 
distant noises possible; and, finally, of 
what at this late date appears chimerical 
—the duration of human life to two hun- 
dred years. 





Wicked Woodpeckers 


Brirps are destroying the telephone and 
telegraph poles in the South and South- 
west, particularly in Texas, Arizona, and 
California. In some places fifty per cent. 
of all the poles along the right-of-way 
have been riddled by these fierce though 
innocent destroyers, which belong to the 
woodpecker family. 

One of the Western Union officials, who 
has recently returned from an inspection 
through the West, reports having seen 
twenty-five telephone poles with two or 
three hundred holes drilled clear through 
them. Some of the holes were three or 
four inches in diameter. An officer of the 
Illinois Central Railroad counted the 
white cedar telephone poles along the 
right-of-way near Covington, Tennessee, 
which had been affected by woodpeckers, 
and found that out of 268 poles, 110, or 
forty-one per cent., had been bored. In 
some cases complete destruction of the 
pole takes only a few months, and the 
weakened condition makes it. dangerous 
for a lineman to climb. 

The real object of the birds in drilling 
the holes is uncertain. One telephone man 
says that the humming of the wires was 
mistaken by the birds for insects exca- 
vating beneath the surface of the wood, 
and that they drilled the holes in quest of 
these imaginary insects. It is very prob- 
able, however, that the holes are dug for 
an entirely different purpose. The wood- 
pecker is a provident bird. At the proper 
season it stores up a supply of acorns 
end other foods for future consumption. 
In the summer these holes are often found 
stored with acorns. 

Many methods for preventing this dam- 
age have been suggested, but probably the 
most successful is preservation with creo- 
sote. A line of creosoted poles, opposite 
the one near Covington, were examined, 
and not a single hole was found. When 
it is considered that creosote will not 
only prevent the damage caused by the 
woodpecker, but also protect the pole 
indefinitely against both insects and 
decay, its great value as a preservative is 
apparent. 

The United States Forest Service has 
spent considerable time in developing a 
cheap yet efficient method for the treat- 
ment of telephone and telegraph poles. 
The results of the work are embodied in 
several Forest Service circulars, copies of 
which may be obtained without cost from 
the Forester, Washington, D. C. 





Saving the Timbers 


Prants for treating mine timbers and 
railroad ties are to be erected by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Tron 
Company, and the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western Railroad Company, in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region. This 
action follows a series of tests with wood 
preservatives made by the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
which has extended over three years. The 
tests showed that by the proper applica- 
tion of creosote and zine chlorid the life 
of peeled, seasoned timber was more than 
doubled. Indeed, much of the timber 
treated may last throughout the life of 
the mine. 

As a result of these tests, which were 
made with the Forest Service, the com- 
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panies are about to treat round and 
square mine timbers and railroad ties on 
a large scale. 

The. preservative treatment of mining 
timbers has become an important matter 
for anthracite miners because of the grow- 
ing. scareity of the local supply of suitable 
timbers The chestnut and oak near at 
hand. have been practically exhausted, and 
the Pennsylvania pitch pine can be used 
only in small quantities. Birch, beech, 
and maple from New York, and loblolly 
and shoertleaf pines from Virginia and 
South Carolina, are now being drawn into 
use. At the same time economy of con- 
sumption is being sought through using 
preservatives to reduce the decay of tim- 
bers in the mines, and cutting over waste 
to save and utilize sound portions. 

The transportation of timber from re- 
mote forests means high freight charges, 
a great loss of time, and an uncertain 
supply. Delay in timber shipment has 
frequently forced the suspension of opera- 
tions requiring timbers of peculiar size. 
Closer utilization and particularly adding 
to the life of timber in service by means of 
chemical treatment aftord the best ways 
of solving the problem. 





Preserving Fish in Paper 


Some interesting experiments in con- 
nection with the carriage of fish were re- 
cently made by M. Alfred Goldés, presi- 
dent of the fishery section of the Brussels 
Chamber of Commerce. Soles caught by 
Ostend boats off the Portuguese coast were 
packed in a special vegetable paper, and 
after sixteen days appeared in much bet- 
ter condition, as regards both freshness 
and flavor, than those packed in ice. This 
paper was recommended at the Ostend 
Fishery Congress of 1907 by Herr Sélling, 
inspector of Danish fisheries. It costs lit- 
tle and takes up but small space. 





A New Ice-making Machine 


A NEW ice-making machine has lately 
been placed on the market. It works on 
the principle that water will freeze when 
evaporated rapidly by means of a vacuum 
pump and a powerful absorbent, such as 
sulphuric acid. It is said that the 
machine can be worked by hand and will 
turn out earafes of iced water at the rate 
of one in three minutes, and. blocks of ice 
weighing about one pound in twenty min- 
utes. The apparatus, consisting of the ab- 
sorber and the carafe, or the ice mould, are 
rocked by means of a handwheel and 
erank,. which serves also to create the 
vacuum. This apparatus is made at 
Reading, England. 





PURITY ESSENTIAL. 

In no other form of food is purity so absolutely essen- 
tial as in milk products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness milk is of little value as a food. 
Purity afid richness are the embodiment of BorpEN’s 
EaGLB_BRAND ConDENSED Mik. _ As a food for infants 
or for general household purposes it has no equal. 4*» 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
ee HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. o*s 








Usz BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*+ 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


* REMAINS THE SAME 


Well-Brewed Postum Always Palatable. 





The flavour of Postum, when boiled ac- 
cording to directions, is always the same— 
mild, distinctive, and palatable. It con- 
tains no harmful subtance like caffeine, the 
drug in coffee, and hence may be used with 
benefit at all times. 

“Believing that coffee was the cause of 
my torpid liver, sick headache, and misery 
in many ways,” writes an Ind. lady, “I 
quit and bought a package of Postum about 
a year ago. , 

“My husband and I have been so well 
pleased that we have continued to drink 
Postum ever since. We like the taste of 
Postum better than coffee, as it has always 
the. same pleasant flavour, while coffee 
changes its taste with about every new 
combination or blend. 

“Since using Postum I have had no more 
attacks of gall colic, the heaviness has left 
my chest, and the old, common, every-day 
headache is a thing unknown.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Cocktail 
IsA Bottled Delight 


There’s only one remedy for a hot 
day’s thirst—cracked ice and acool, 
refreshing cocktail. CLUB COCK- 
TAILS are just what a cocktail ought 
to be—an exquisitely flavored, 
gently stimulating drink — thirst- 
quenching, cooling and satisfying. 
Always Uniform — Always Right 
Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whiskey 


|, are universal favorites 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 
New York 


Hartford London 











The Elements 
of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.—Army and Navy Fournal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $r.00 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. 
A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit and 
beverages. A few dashes give exquisite 
flavor and taste to and increase the tonic 
effect of Grape Fruit. 
it to see that it is Abbott's. 






































Rawton’s Speech 


(Continued from page 17.) 
And Brosser’s wife fries every morsel they put into 
their mouths. All she knows about cooking is a lard- 
kettle and a skillet, and it’s no wonder they live 
poor. Yet Brosser’s loudest in blamin’ Cawood for 
everything.” 

* How did you know the delegate—what’s his name 
-——had seen Cawood first?” asked Jimmy. 

* Meinders is his name,” said Mrs. Harding, “ and 
Dorn suspicioned and found out about his goin’ to 
Cawood.” 

* Dorn’s jealous,” said the girl, gravely. 

“ Why doesn’t Dorn talk to the men?” 

* Because Meinders ‘s worked ‘em up so they can’t 
listen,” returned Mrs. Harding, quickly. 

* And Dorn’s afraid to risk it,” said the girl, com- 
ing back to her seat. ‘ He’s as good as said so; and 
you know his temper gets the better of him. There's 
only you, Jimmy.” 

“The great meeting’s to be to-night at 
Hall,” said Mrs. Harding, with emphasis. 
men will be there, and it’s now or never.” 

“ They’re going to change the regular monthly meet- 
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Say we 
Geiger's 


* All the 


ing into this,” said the girl, looking entreatingly at 
Jimmy. “ Don’t you always read?” she asked, wist- 
fully. 


“Generally I do; but maybe I sha’n’t be asked.” 
‘Can't you fix it so with Dorn?” she suggested, 


of that wonderful Garden of Life in which the chosen 


two walk alonc. 


Through the rest of the rapidly flying afternoon, 
while making arrangements to be away from the 


freight-house during the earlier night hours, it troubled 
Jimmy that what he was to say at the meeting “ did 
not come.” The oracle of life and of books was dumb. 
In what particular form of thought to work, he knew 
not; and, grope about in his mind as he might, he 
received no inkling. Dorn he saw for a few minutes 
only, and found the man sullen, downeast, and’ un 
easy; uneasy for. the future, downeast and sullen 
that he should have been so lightly set aside. From 
him Jimmy could get no clear idea’ of what was 
brewing, except that the men were infatuated and 
hent upon following Meinder’s lead; but as to how 
the malign influence of the delegate was to be counter- 
vailed, Dorn could offer no suggestion. He seemed 
loath to speak of the business, and yet was appre- 
hensive. He evidently divined the motive of Jimmy’s 
coming, however, for he said, at parting, “‘ You can’t 
do anything, Rawton; but if you should make an 
opening, and it’s any good, I'll jump in.” 

When Jimniy entered the hall he found it, though 
early, filled to overflowing. The men were unusually 


quiet. Attention was centred upon the stage, where 
sat a small, dark man volubly talking with Harding 


and others. This man, the delegate Meinders, had a 

















“No,” said Jimmy, “ the first is service, and the last and greatest is love” 


anxiously. “ Dorn won't do anything to put himself 
out with the men,” she added, hastily, * but I’m sure 
he’d be glad to put down the delegate.” 

Jimmy gazed intently at the girl, and yet with 
eyes that looked beyond. He was visualizing possi- 
bilities, probabilities, results. Hope, like a star lead- 
ing, seemed to stop now and point to a definite act. 
“Is Dorn at Hanrahan’s?” he asked. 

“You better believe he is!” said Mrs. Harding. 

* He can’t afford to lose his hold on the men,” said 
Bertha. 

“ His influence, in the main, is good,” said Jimmy. 

“So it is.” returned the girl, “ but you don’t know 
how the delegate can talk.” 

“IT must see Dorn, though,” said Jimmy, thought- 
fully. 

* Better ketch him at supper-time, then,” said Mrs. 
Harding. ‘ Men ‘Il eat, you know, even if Gabriel 
was blowin’ his hern.” 

“Pil do everything I can,” said Jimmy, quietly. 

* Jimmy, you mustn't fail!” cried the girl. 

*“ We won't say the word, even,” answered he, smil- 
ing, “ for the word always seems to bring the shadow 
of the thing.” 

* Knock on wood,” said Mrs. Harding, quickly, 
knocking on the seat of her chair. “ Well,” she added, 
as she pinned her shawl on her head and took up her 
cape, “ I’ve spoke my mind out to Joe Harding, any- 
way, for once. Maybe it didn’t do him good, but it’s 
a heap o° comfort to me; and Jimmy, remember, 
you've got every woman at The Point with you.” 

Geiger’s Hall, built by a beer syndicate, was a new 
building, the second story of which was fitted up 
for entertainments. At one end was a small stage 
with two shallow, gaudily painted wings and a verit- 
able bill-poster of a drop-curtain. Usually the hall 
was used for public balls and dances, and the more 
sober-minded of The Point people did not altogether 
approve of it. A meeting held there meant universal 
Point interest, however, and, in this case, boded for 
the men, Jimmy thought, no good. 

And all the while, from the very ground of his 
heart, as if they had been there always, Bertha 
Harriman’s dark, pleading eyes seemed to look up for 
help and comfort. For though Jimmy and she had 
never before exchanged words, he had often seen her. 
and he now realized that he had regarded her with 
quickening interest. But not till this moment had he 
known that he should find her to be the other occupant 





mobility and expressiveness of face and person which 
were, in themselves, attractive. He was neatly, even 
carefully, dressed. He had a slanting brow; short, 
bushy eyebrows set high up on the forehead, and the 
well-cut, flexible-mouth of a born speaker. It was 
of no use to underrate him; the men evidently saw 
something in him, and he had already obtained no 
small influence over them. No wonder, then, that 
Dorn, with his trip-hammer understanding, and heavy 
yet vehement insistence upon commonplace fact, was, 
for the time being, forgotten. Men want a great 
deal more than plain truth in this world, thought 
Jimmy, sadly—they want it dressed up in every pos- 
sible rag of faney. 

But Jimmy noticed that notwithstanding the gen- 
eral absorption. he was greeted rather more effusive- 
ly than usual, and that nearly every man said to him, 
* Jimmy, ain’t you going to read this evening?” 

“Yes, when I’m called on,” he would answer, though 
wondering what the reading should be. 

Presently Dorn slipped up to say: ‘“ You may yet 
get your chance. Meinders has been swaggering a bit 
too much, and has rather got the local back up. Seems 
to think that Pittsburg’s a kind of suburb of Chicago, 
and all the rest of the country’s not even a patch on 
Pittsburg. So I’ve been putting it to the men that 
we'd better let Meinders see that we can do a little 
showing off, too: and you’ve got to do the showing. 
It’s your one chance, mind. And another thing, 
Meinders has the old scurvy trick of turning a man’s 
best words against him, so look out. And we mustn’t 
sit together; we'll be stronger apart.” 

It is the finely organized, finely balanced nature 
which the imminent deadly possibility steadies; 
Jimmy felt his pulses grow still when he saw the 
critical moment was at hand. From the talk about 
him he gathered that the meeting was to proceed in 
an orderly manner. There was to be, if possible, no 
excitement. Speeches were to be made—-the chief 
speech being Meinders’s—and at the close resolutions 
were to be unanimously passed. Jimmy well knew 
that the man who has the last word is apt to have 
the best word—at all events, the most effectual; and 
he was determined, at all hazards, to speak after 
the delegate. 

So the meeting opened, and proceeded, man after 
man getting to his feet and talking in the usual strain 
about the tyranny of capital and the slavery of labor 
—little ineffective splutterings that fizzed for the mo- 
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ment and then went out. Evidently not for this, nor 
these, were the men waiting. Finally the chairman 
grew restless and, rising, said, * Mr. Rawton, won't 
we hear from you this evening? Before Mr. Meinders 
makes his address, can’t you give us a reading or 
recitation ?” 

And all eyes turned relievedly and approvingly to 
Jimmy. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Jimmy, rising, * if agreeable 
to the chair, and to the gentlemen present, I had 
rather give my. short reading and make my_ short 
speech after the gentleman from Pittsburg has spoken. 
It’s more complimentary to give company the _ first 
place.” 

This evidence of unflustered mind and of ready 
manners was warniy applauded, Dorn fairly thrusting 
his hands into his pockets to keep from clapping, and, 
after a brief space, Meinders rose. His voice was 
high and penetrating, without emotional quality, and, 
on the whole, unexpressive. In excitement such a 
voice, Jimmy thought, would be apt to squeal, yet 
might be very telling in a hissing snarl of invective. 
But Meinders began well. He used neither high- 
swelling words nor denunciation, and, after a few 
simple statements of general fact, he began to bring 
home to the men in a pointed, personal way the 
limitations and privations of their daily lives. He 
dwelt feelingly upon the long hours of toil, upon 
the absence of leisure, upon the di..culty of working 
up out of the ruts of labor. Though studiously moder- 
ate in tone and words, his contrasts were none the 
less violent, and were distinctly telling. Meinders 
allowed virtue, for instance, to the working class 
only, and even limited that class, on the whole, to 
the day laborers; for he indulged in several quiet 
sneers at the Locomotive Engineers and the Typo- 
graphical Union. With the exception of the day 
laborers, according to Meinders, all the world was 
given over to the most heartless greed and most 
unholy pleasures At first there was no special sans- 
culottism in what he said, but the effect, if not 
sanguinary, was certainly vitriolic. Then he began 
to mention by name the rich men of the country, and 
to inveigh heavily against them, especially bankers. 
He said that one of these, living in New York, had 
a dining-room, for one article of which, a sideboard, 
he had paid seven thousand dollars. ‘“ Seven thousand 
dollars!” cried the orator. ‘“ Why, allowing three 
hundred and ten working days to the year, at a dollar 
a day, the ordinary laborer only makes that sum at 
the end of twenty-three years, a third of a lifetime, 
one generation!” 

At this the tense silence of the audience was sig- 
nificant. 

“ And one of the gentlemen here present, Mr. Dorn, 
I think,” continued Meinders—and everybody looked 
at Dorn, who turned mahogany color—‘‘ Mr. Dorn 
said, this afternoon at Hanrahan’s, that not all these 
men were bad. Well, granting that some of them are 


good men, what does their goodness amount to? What 
call have they to be anything else but good? Ain’t 


they fenced in from everything? Where are their 
trials, temptations, and hardships? If they get sick, 
they go South in their private car, and take the best 
doctor in the land with them. If we get sick, 
we go to the free dispensary for physic, and lie, 
sick and well, in the same bed. And, after all, 
ain’t their goodness, if they have any, a matter of 
ealeulation? Ain’t it only done to keep men quiet? 
Why, their charitable donations even are given just 
to shut men’s mouths and blind men’s eyes. They’re 
net good ”—with bitter emphasis—* for nothing. I 
ean tell you; they make it pay; or rather, they are 
good for nothing, in the true sense. But just take all 
that wealth away from them, and then where would 
their goodness be?” 

From this time on the speech, while not distinctly 
inflammatory, was nevertheless calculated to excite 
passion at the expense of reason. Meinders so art- 
fully subtracted all moral responsibility from the 
working class, that, while not suggesting any definite 
ill-doing, he did insinuate that some form of ill-doing, 
by way of legitimate self-defence, was the only thing 
possible. The men listened spellbound, and Jimmy’s 
heart alternately ached and burned within him as he 
saw the effect of Meinders’s words. But the delegate 
had given him the cue, and Jimmy now knew full 
well what he was going to recite, what he would say. 
The men were being wedded into an active, unthinking 
mass—a mob, rather—capable of mischief, and unless 
he, Jimmy, could disintegrate that mass, he knew not 
what might happen. 

Meinders sat down amid a storm of applause which 
fairly swept a man off his feet; but before it wholly 
ceased Jimmy rose, in order to gain attention, and 
waited a chance to speak. As the men paused, breath- 
less and hand-tired, Jimmy said, “I move that Mr. 
Meinders of Pittsburg be given a vote of thanks for 
his very effective speech.” 

“Second the motion,’ yelled Harding from the 
front seat. And while the motion was being put and 
unanimously carried Jimmy slipped up to the stage. 

“ And now,” he said, in his genial and “ taking” 
way, “in deference to thé chair’s previous request, 
and with deep appreciation of the compliment paid 
me, I am going to give a little recitation and make 
a short speech—even if I do have to follow the gentle- 
man from Pittsburg. And, since he has set an example 
of personality, | must say I congratulate him on his 
brilliant effort; I never heard one side of a case more 
completely put.” Again the applause burst forth, and 
then went suddenly pianissimo as the possible mean- 
ing of Jimmy’s words came home. For, of course, one 
ought not to applaud a half-truth as vociferously as 
the whole, and had they, by chance, been listening to 
a half-truth? Dorn’s stormy face cleared slightly, and 
Meinders slightly trowned, as the men began looking 
at one another. 

“T have known The Point all my life,” continued 
Jimmy, cheerfully, “and well know that The Point 
loves justice and fair play, and that it will give every 
























man leave, and time, to speak his whole 
mind; but, as I said, my recitation will 
be brief, and my speech will be entirely 
in explanation of the recitation.” Then, 
stepping quite to the front of the stage, 
in front of the chairman’s table even, 
Jimmy, in the most natural, simple, de- 
lightfully narrative way imaginable, be- 
gan: “‘ There was a man in the land of 
Uz whose name was Job; and that man 
was perfect and upright, and one that 
feared God and eschewed evil.’ ” 

In .the hall was a dead silence. Dorn 
gazed at the speaker open-mouthed, as, 
indeed, did the most. The words to some 
were strange; those, of course, listened 
with all the avidity of immediate curi- 
osity. And for those to whom the words 
were familiar they. now came with a 
freshness and surprise which were truly 
fascinating; moreover, for all there was 
the charm of expectancy, the desire to 
know the relevancy of these words, and 
to see what was coming next. And, oh, 
the beauty and force of right words, and 
their almost divine power to flood with 
light the consciousness of man! As now 
uttered by Jimmy, when he knew so much 
to be trembling in the balance, these words 
seemed to call up Job himself so that he 
was seen in all his uprightness, in his 
integrity of thought and of life. 

Jimmy went on until the sixth verse; 
then, with a wonderfully effective change 
of voice and expression, he said, “‘ Now, 
there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the 
Lord, and Satan came also among them.’ ” 
Jimmy paused, his face grave, uplifted, 
expectant—as if with the mind’s eye he 
saw that great throne set, that audience 
held, that account being rendered.  In- 
voluntarily two-thirds of the heads in the 
hall turned and looked toward the door. 

“*And the Lord said unto Satan, 
whence comest thou? Then Satan an- 
swered the Lord and said, From going to 
and fro in the earth, and from walking 
up and down in it.’” 

The silence was awesome, yet, at the 
close of the verse, a long, deep breath, 
like a surge, went over the hall, for 
Jimmy had given Satan’s answer in the 
voice and with the intonations of Mein- 
ders. The men did not know where to 
look, and the stillness was like that of an 
animal when it stays its spring. A light 
foam gathered on Dorn’s lips, and Mein- 
ders’s face seemed to be suddenly covered 
with a net-work of swollen veins; but in 
the intensity of interest and surprise no 
one was going to be the first to break the 
spell. 

When Jimmy gave the words: “‘ Doth 
Job fear God for naught? Hast thou 
not made an hedge about him, and about 
his house, and about all that he hath on 
every side?” they were given in exact 
imitation of Meinders, with just his hiss- 
ing, sneering snarl, the one really effective 
thing that Meinders could do. <A deep 
breath like a sob seemed to go through 
the hall; but Jimmy went slowly, mean- 
ingly, on to the end of the twelfth verse. 
“*So Satan went forth from the presence 
of the Lord!’ ” ; 

The expression of Jimmy’s face held 
the men long after his words had ceased. 
and when that expression changed, it 
was with a sigh of relief that the men 
fell back in their seats. 

“Friends and gentlemen all,” began 
Jimmy, in his usual way, “you see this 
story is old, and yet some of the oldest 
stories are always true just because the 
hearts and minds of.men are, for the most 
part, always the same. Now, let us please 
notice that this man Job was a rich man, 
the richest man in that country, and we 
have the Lord’s own word for it that he 
was good, an upright man, and one that 
shunned evil. Then this Job was a capital- 
ist, and, for those days, a banker. He 
had flocks and herds in plenty, and they 
were equal to our bank stock and govern- 
ment bonds. And we gather from the rest 
of the story that he set men up in busi- 
ness, he lent to them, and even took care 
to share his every-day meals with the 
widow and orphan. I call that. practical 
goodness. Then Job was so afraid of for- 
getting the Lord that he offered praise 
and prayer not only for himself, but for 
his children, lest any of them should, un- 
consciously even, have cursed God in their 
hearts. And next to the evil of cursing 
God comes the evil of vilifying man.” 
There was a movement on the part of the 
audience. ‘‘ Now that’s the human side, 
the earth side,’ said Jimmy: “ There’s 
another; yet, when or where that part of 
the story took place, no man can say. 
But there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before 
the Lord, and Satan came with them, or 
at the same time. We are not told that 
Satan had any business there; it simply 
says that he came; and yet I gather from 
the Lord’s question, ‘Whence comest 
thou?’ that Satan wasn’t in the habit 
of coming, and that he didn’t often ap- 
pear. Satan’s answer to this question 


was, * From going to and fro in the earth, 
and from walking up and down in it!’ 
From which I gather that Satan had no 
business nor employment of any kind. 





‘very devils in hell. 


-There’s got to be reason on both sides. 
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He was neither capitalist, nor banker, nor 
type-setter, nor engineer, nor any kind of 
laborer. I don’t know what we should 
call him exactly, unless, unless ”—Jimmy 
looked helplessly about for a word, and 
then said, finally, with utter simplicity— 
“unless we should call him a walking 
delegate from the realms of mischief.” 
The faces in the hall were a study in 
variety of expression as the men, in dire 
confusion, looked anywhere and _ every- 
where save at Meinders. ‘Then, too, I 
think we ought particularly to notice,” 
pursued Jimmy, “ that nowhere and never 
is Satan called evil. And yet we know 
he is evil; and why? Because he dis- 
believes in human goodness, because he 
won't allow virtue to this rich man, Job, 
or indeed to any man, For when once 
we begin to deny, there’s no stopping. To 
Satan, virtue was a matter of calculation 
and self-interest. But the good Lord 
found no fault with Satan, never blamed 
him once; just said, * Have you, who don’t 
believe in goodness, considered my servant 
Job that he’s a square man and tries to 
do the right thing?’ And what did Satan 
say? He said, ‘ Yes, I’ve considered your 
servant Job; and what does his goodness 
amount to? What call has he to be any- 
thing else but good? Does he serve you 
for nothing? Where are his trials, temp- 
tations, and hardships? Haven’t you put 
a fence, or a hedge, about him and every- 
thing that he has? Why, his charitable 
donations even are only given to blind 
your eyes and keep his fellow .men quiet. 
But just take all that wealth away from 
him, and then see where his goodness will 
be; he'll curse you to your very face.’ 

* And the Lord? The Lord never ar- 
gued with Satan, never silenced him, but 
as good as said, ‘Out of your own mouth 
and heart Ill convict you. You may try 
all sorts of misfortunes on Job, and then 
you'll see that he’ll never lose faith in 
me, nor in goodness, and that he did 
serve me with an honest and true love.’ 

“So the story proves human goodness, 
and the Lord’s patience, and shows the 
sort of thing evil is. JI think one -of 
Satan’s mistakes was that he set too 
much store by Job’s wealth, and thought 
that Job did the same; for you see Satan 
was mistaken all through.. He cheapened 
life awfully; he thought it was all a mat- 
ter of pay. 

“Now I make two dollars a day, and it 
would take me about eleven years to buy 
that sideboard. But I don’t want any 
such sideboard, and I wouldn’t buy it un- 
der any circumstances. And I can well 
understand that a man might be able to 
buy a million such trifles and not yet 
have a grain of real happiness in his 
whole life. And it’s happiness that counts. 
We can’t eat more than so much, rich 
or poor; nor wear more than so much, 
whether it’s broadcloth or coffee-sacking ; 
and we can’t be more than healthy. But 
we can keep on envying people till we 
make ourselves more miserable than the 
Come, let’s get right 
down to rock bottom and every-day hu- 
man nature. Honestly, now, as man to 
man, as if we were going to speak out 
in that meeting where Satan spoke—if 
there’s a man here present who wouldn’t 
be a capitalist, if he could, let him stand 
up. Oh,-I know he thinks he’d be a good 
capitalist, but never mind, let him stand 
up.” 
nt long silence followed, during which 
everybody looked at everybody else and 
nobody—not even Meinders—rose. Final- 
ly, with great shuffling of uncertain feet, 
some one, Tommy Archer, at the end of the 
hall stood up. And when the men saw 
him they roared; for, as The Point truly 
said, Tommy was “ wanting.” 

Now is the time, thought Jimmy, to 
sprinkle a little cool, common sense. 

“It may be very interesting to squeeze 
other people,” he said, as if speaking 
casually an after -thought— “though I 
don’t know that we’ve ever had the 
chance, but it strikes me as poor policy 
to squeeze ourselves. If there’s a sym- 
pathetic strike here the B. & O. can get 
all the freight-handlers it needs from 
West Virginia; the steamboat company 
can get all the stevedores they want from 
Norfolk and Newport News; Cawood 
vowed the last time he was badgered 
that if it happened again, he would move 
his plant to Roanoke. I saw Cawood 
myself this afternoon. If the men will 
stick by him so that he can get his orders 
out on time—but he’ll lose nothing if he 
can’t; he had that put in the contracts— 
he’ll give, after the first of January, five 
per cent. advance on all regular time, and 
ten per cent. for all work overtime. 


Moreover, for every man who gives up a 
job here, there is plenty of colored labor 
which is glad to jump at it. So I think 
we'd better take more time and _ think 
matters over.” 

Jimmy stepped back -from the edge of 
the stage, and was seen to speak to the 
chairman. 

“Sit down, Tommy, do; you look such 
a gump!” some one was heard irritably 
to exclaim; aftd amid much laughter, and 
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